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in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim 
is to make Canada better known to Canadians and 
to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography—historical, 
physical and economic—of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is four dollars (Canadian currency). 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associatiors, and is responsible only to its members. 
All money received is used in producing the Cana- 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit 
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A Carrier Indian. The Mongolian relationship 
clearly apparent. 














The First Men in the 


New World 


by DOUGLAS LEECHMAN 


A. SOON AS people realized that 
America was not part of Asia, as Columbus 
had supposed, one of the first questions to 
be asked was: Where did the Indians come 
from ? 

Were they native to this continent ? Had 
they been here since the beginning of man’s 
life on this planet ? Or, had they made their 
way here from the Old World ? If so, what 
route had they followed and how long ago 
did they reach America ? 

There were plenty of suggestions, some 
of them fanciful in the extreme. One was 
that the Indians were the ““Ten Lost Tribes”, 
in spite of the fact that these tribes are 
themselves quite mythical, for none of the 
tribes of Israel were ever actually lost. 
Another idea was that these people were the 
descendants of Prince Madoc of Wales who, 
about 1170, is said to have set sail to the 
westwards with a number of followers. It 
was reported by a missionary that he had 
encountered a tribe of Indians in the central 
part of North America who had in their 
possession a Bible printed in Welsh and who 
still spoke that ancient language, but no- 
body else was ever able to find them. As 
white civilization moved westwards, so did 
these mythical Welshmen retreat ahead of 
it, till the Modoc Indians of California were 
reached. Here, at last, must be the descend- 
ants of Madoc. Why, they even retained his 
name! Then that idea, too, evaporated and 
is now missing from the list of hypotheses. 

Descendants of the Phoenicians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Vikings ? Remnants of the 
people of mythical Atlantis ? Survivors of 
the even less plausible Land of Mu ? There 
seems to be no end to the ideas advanced 
and bitterly defended. None of them have 


A family group of Carrier Indians from the 
British Columbia interior. These are 
Athabascan Indians, probably recent arrivals 
in America. 





Photographs by the National Museum of Canada and the author 


survived, but they at least led to a good 
deal of investigation and discussion of many 
aspects of the problem. 

One of the first suggestions, the one it 
happens which all reputable anthropologists 
now believe to be the correct one, was that 
they had come from Asia by way of Bering 
Strait. One enthusiast, an early missionary, 
was so convinced of this that he professed 
to recognize a Huron woman in Ontario as 
one whom he had met in China years before, 
when he had been stationed there, and of- 
fered this as evidence of the easy travel and 
intercourse between the two continents. 

Actual research along modern scientific 
the difficulties 
which, until recently, confronted the scien- 
tist Alaska the 
Yukon, for it is here that. the necessary in- 


lines has been delayed by 


who would work in and 
vestigations can best be carried out. If the 
people came from Asia to America by way 


of Bering Strait, and there seems to be no 
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other acceptable route, surely it is in this 
northwest corner of the continent that we 
must do our archaeological work, if we hope 
ever to recover traces of their migrations. 
So far not many investigators of this par- 
ticular problem have decided to leave their 
desks and venture out into the field. Those 
of us who have done so were richly rewarded. 
We have discovered that prehistoric remains 
are numerous and well-preserved in that 
area and there is hope that the whole com- 
plex problem may eventually be solved. 
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MIGRATION ROUTES HYPOTHETI-.L ~~» 


LIMIT OF GLACIATION 


Canadian Geographical Journal map 
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Numerous factors have to be taken into 


consideration, and many fields of science 
must add their contributions to the whole. 
We must study the glaciation of the area, 
the climate both of today and of the past, 
the history of the land forms to determine 
if a land bridge across from one continent 
to the other actually existed when the migra- 
tions occurred. The soils must be studied, 
the primitive stone tools left by early man, 
the people themselves on both sides of the 
straits, and any other details which could 
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possibly serve to throw a clearer light on 
the situation, both by showing some things 
to be possible and by demonstrating the 
improbability of others. 

In its physical aspects Siberia is remark- 
ably similar to Canada. Three broad par- 
allel belts extend from west to east. The 
southernmost of these is open grassland with 
a rich fertile soil strikingly resembling our 
prairies. To the north of this area is the 
taiga, an almost endless forest of scrubby 
spruce interspersed with poplar, correspond- 
ing to our northern forest belt. This gives 
way in its turn to the tundra which extends 
north to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and 
corresponds to our barren lands. Migration 
through these areas in Siberia is even easier 
than migration across North America since 
the mountain systems have an east to west 
trend, and nowhere is any serious obstacle 
encountered until the extreme eastern tip 
of Siberia is reached and the ocean puts a 
stop to further movement except by boat. 

It seems quite certain that migration from 
Asia to North America did not begin till 
after the end of the Ice Age. As recently as 
fifty thousand vears ago, nearly all Canada 
was buried under a vast sheet of ice similar 
to the ice-cap which now covers Greenland. 
Geologists have done a great deal of work 
in this particular field and it seems quite 
clear that the ice was definitely in retreat 
some thirty thousand years ago, and that 
it had, at about that time, melted enough 
to allow the formation, along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, of a corridor 



























The Madonna of the Wagon Wheel. A Bella 
Coola Indian girl from the British Columbia 
coast. 


between the great Keewatin ice sheet of the 
east and the smaller sheet which covered 
the slopes of the Rockies and the area to 
the west of them. 

Access to this corridor could be gained by 
going round the top of the ice-sheet where 
it thinned out as the land sloped down to 
the ocean, and it is quite possible that the 
earliest route of migration was up the Yukon 


Looking east up the Porcupine River, towards McDougall Pass—a broad, open route for migration. 


Author 








A village on Little Diomede Island. The prominent building in front is the school. 
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1 
River as far as the Fort Yukon of today, across and, if one cares to climb the cliffs, | 
then up the Porcupine River to its junction the coast of the American shore is easily ; 
with the Bell, up the Bell and over McDou- _ visible on a clear day. The shortest distance : 
gall Pass into the Mackenzie River valley across does not happen to be the most , 
and then south through the ice-free corridor favourable for a crossing but, leaving from : 
till the southern limit of the ice-sheets was _ the low flat beach near East Cape in latitude 
reached and the people could fan out east, 66°, one may reach the Diomede Islands in 
west, and south, to fillthe open prairies which an easy day’s journey. Traces of human 
lay before them. Here grazed great herds of | occupation are numerous and obvious. There : 


bison, caribou, and musk-ox, easy prey to” is an old camp-site and a deserted trading 
bands of primitive hunters. post on the Siberian side and both the 
Some people have argued that the climate Diomede Islands have been occupied for 
of Alaska and the Yukon would have been many generations. From the islands, another 
too rigorous for human habitation but there day’s journey by boat lands one on the 
seems to be a general agreement among spe- American shore where conditions are almost 
cialists that the climate was very much asit identical with those on the Siberian. side, 
is today and that it actually was at its best, requiring no change in hunting techniques, 
from the standpoint of migration, about no process of readjustment. 
seven to nine thousand years ago. It has often been suggested that the cross- 
Less is known about the glaciation and ing could well have been made on the ice 
climate of the extreme eastern part of Siberia in winter, and there is enough plausibility 
just across the straits, but the general opin- about the idea to lead one author after an- 
ion is that the ice was confined to the moun- other to borrow the suggestion from his pre- 
tainous areas and that the valleys and the  decessors. Actually, it is by no means usual 





seashore were probably open, and the climate for the ice to form in such a way as to make 
not unlike that of today. a crossing possible. Strong currents flow 

Bering Strait does not offer any serious through Bering Strait, the rising and falling 
obstacle to migration and it is unlikely that tides heave and crack the ice, and strong 
it ever did. From the Siberian shore one can winds break it up. While it is entirely pos- 









see the Diomede Islands about half-way _ sible that occasional crossings from the main- 
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land to the islands, or even from mainland 
to mainland, have been made on the ice, it 
is a dangerous journey and it is not likely 
to have been a common procedure at any 
time. 

The first crossing from Asia into Alaska 
may have taken place very early, for the 
larger part of the Yukon drainage, a great 
central basin in the heart of Alaska and the 
Yukon, never was glaciated and, in all prob- 
ability, was perfectly fit for human habita- 
tion during the later part of the Ice Age, 
though surrounded by immense ice sheets 
to the north, east, and south. People could 
not, however, get out of this pocket till the 
ice which enclosed it retreated sufficiently 
to give them access to such routes of dis- 
persal as the one up the Porcupine to the 
Mackenzie already mentioned. 

Studies of glaciation are not yet sufh- 
ciently complete to determine the order in 
which various escape routes became avail- 
able, but it is probable that a second lay 
along the Pelly River and over an easy pass 
to the Liard River drainage and so once 
more into the Mackenzie River valley. 


This Chuckchee has just landed on Little Diomede Island after crossing in an umiak from Siberia. 
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A group of Chuckchees in an open skin boat 
(umiak) at Little Diomede Island. 


A third route which may have become 
open at about the same time ran along the 
Tanana River, a tributary of the Yukon, 
and followed the track of the present Alaska 
Highway as far as its junction with the 
Haines cut-off. Here a branch ran south to 
the ocean, while the main route continued 
east and south to the British Columbia 
dry belt. 

It has been suggested that, before the 
coast of southern Alaska and British Col- 
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umbia was submerged to its present extent, 


a broad and convenient terrace may have ‘ 


run parallel with the coastal ranges to tempt = 

— a tempt ae yao 

a migrating people. Geologists do not agree. ~~. ‘ wy 
They feel that the coast then was much as = . = ‘ 






it is now, and that people moving along it 









would encounter a tangle of rocks, islands, 






fiords, whirlpools, and tide-rips. The land 






near the coast is precipitous and rough, 






deeply indented with long narrow inlets, and 






covered with vegetation so dense as to make 





travel through it almost impossible. It would 






not have taken these people long to discover 
that, if they travelled to the head of one of 
the inlets and struck inland for only a few 








miles, they would emerge in open country, 






warm and dry in summer, easy to travel 






through, easy to live in, abounding in moose, 






caribou, deer, rabbits, grouse, ducks, and 
fish. 


It is possible that some of the latest 








arrivals on the British Columbia coast such 






as the Tsimsyan, Haida, and Tlinkit, came 






by sea rather than by land, but these people 






are, and presumably long have been, expert 






canoe builders and navigators. ‘To them the 






coast would offer less serious difficulties 






than to a people less skilled in those arts 
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familiar to fisher folk who live on and by 
means of the sea. 

Our only method of tracing the move- 
ments of primitive people is by what they 
left behind them and, unfortunately, they 
did not leave very much. We find an occa- 
sional camp site where there are chips of 
stone, representing the debris from the man- 
ufacture of implements; we find long-dead 
camp fires, often under many feet of soil, 
with bits of charcoal, fragments of charred 
bone sometimes showing knife marks, and 
occasionally even large enough for us to 
determine the animal from which they came; 
sometimes we find knives, scrapers, arrow- 
heads, and other implements. Most of these 
are broken. That is only to be expected, 
after all. These early Indians were probably 
just as careful of their tools and other pos- 
sessions as we are, and a man who owned a 
good stone knife would keep it until he broke 
it, or lost it, or replaced it with a better one. 
If he broke it, we may find one fragment, 
but the chances are that he threw the other 
half fiftv feet away. If he lost it, we may 
have the good luck to find it again, one 
chance in a million. If he got a better one, 
he might well keep the old one in reserve, 
and we should never see that one until it, 
in its turn, was lost or broken. 

It is obvious that the first migrations must 
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Chipped stone tools from central British 





be assigned a date early enough to account 
for the most ancient archaeological finds in 
the continent. 

In Folsom, New Mexico, and in other 
places in the southwestern United States, 
archaeologists have found the weapons of 
early man in a number of places, associated 
with the remains of now extinct mammals, 
such as the mammoth. Several of these sites 
have been examined most carefully by phys- 
iographers, climatologists,and geologists, and 
they agree that these primitive stone tools 
and weapons must have been made and used 
by men at least fifteen thousand years ago. 
Some people have even asked for an age of 
twenty thousand years for finds made in a 
cave at Sandia. Such figures are not at all 
incompatible with the dates that geologists 
and glaciologists are willing to grant for the 
retreat of the ice in the far northwest. 

In those parts of Alaska and the Yukon 
which were not ice-covered in the recent Ice 
Age, the rivers cut meandering channels 
through wide valleys, and the soils which 
fill these valleys were turned over again and 
again as the rivers swung from bank to bank. 
There is no hope of finding archaeological 
sites, undisturbed, in such places. It is along 
the bounding walls that we must search for 
the ancient camp sites and workshops, up 
on the hill sides out of reach of the rivers. 
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Such sites are usually difficult to get at, 
except where modern lines of communication 
happen to intersect the valley boundaries, 
and few of them have vet been examined. 
One site of this type was found, most con- 
veniently, in the campus of the University 
of Alaska a few miles from Fairbanks. Here 
many thousands of primitive stone spec- 
imens have been collected and specialists see 
in them a resemblance to similar material 
found on Lake Baikal and at other sites in 
Siberia. These seem, in some ways at least, 
to be earlier than those found in the southern 
part of the Yukon and may belong to a 
previous group of people. 

In those parts of Alaska and the Yukon 
which were glaciated, sites are much more 
readily discovered. As the glaciers retreated 
great masses of silt were swept into the val- 
leys. Here they sank to the bottoms of lakes 
and, as the processes of erosion continued, 
the lakes drained and the silt beds were cut, 
forming terraces which were once lake shores. 
Here the people used to live and, in suitable 
places, remains of their camps and villages 
are found. 

In the vicinity of Kluane Lake and along 
its shores I found two series of terraces, one 
at 260 feet above the lake level, and another 
at 140 feet. The higher terrace showed no 
signs of having been occupied, but a number 





of sites were discovered on the lower one. 


Prominent in this part of the Yukon is a 
layer of volcanic ash which fell, it is believed, 
about A.D. 500. This forms a convenient 
datum line, and the remains of the old people 
are found, as a rule, below this ash. Traces 
of camp fires are to be seen, and abundant 
chips resulting from the making of stone 
tools. An occasional arrow-head is found too, 
and skin-scrapers, knives, and other tools. 
One of the more remarkable of these is a 
special form of knife with a concave cutting 
edge, ending in a sharp point, reminiscent 
of the curved knife used for cutting linoleum. 

Much 


were probably at least three main groups of 


work remains to be done. There 


migrating tribes, perhaps several more. Some 
day, we hope, we shall be able to distinguish 
the specimens of one culture from those be- 
longing to another. We hope to be able to 
say which people came first, what tribes are 
their modern descendants, and to trace the 
routes they followed to reach their present 
location. Almost certainly the whole gigantic 
jig-saw puzzle will always have a few pieces 
missing, but at least we now have a general 
idea what the picture is like and we can fit 
new facts into place a good deal more easily 
and confidently than we could a few years 
ago before actual work in the field was 
undertaken. 
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Magic Land of Assam 


by H. THOMPSON RICH 


Asc. easternmost reach of New 
India, piercing into the Himalayan Moun- 
tains like the head of a huge arrow, has long 
been known as Kamakhya, the magic land. 
Bordered on the west by Bengal Pakistan, 
on the north by Bhutan, Tibet and China, 
and on the east by Burma, it is one of the 
eeriest, most isolated areas of the habitable 
earth. Yet it contains some 10,000,000 of 
India’s 300,000,000 Hindus, supports a 
more varied flora and fauna than any other 
part of the peninsula. 

Few Canadians have visited this far realm, 
save those of her soldiers who helped to run 
the Japs out of Burma. Fewer still really 
know it. To the man in the street, Assam 
at most is “somewhere in the Orient”, 
source of a good grade of tea, possibly some 


rice and rubber. 


At top:—A native fishing village on the ghats above Dibrugarh in northeastern Assam. 


A savage place! as holy and enchanted 


As eer beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover! 
Sati el Tavior ¢ olendae Aubla Khan 


But how much more than that is Kama- 
khyva, to one who has pushed through her 
dense jungles, paddled down her wide rivers, 
jeeped thousands of miles along her tortuous 
roads, ridden practically all her aged railway 
system and, withal, winged four times from 
end to end of this lesser Shangri-la. Viewed 
thus, as through some mystic lens, Assam’s 
endless panorama of hills and valleys 
dotted with towns and villages, interspersed 
with tea gardens and rice paddies, cane 
stands, coffee groves and cotton fields 
looks like “such stuff as dreams are made 
on” and one gets the feeling that at any 
moment it might melt “into air, into thin 
air’. 

Down there somewhere is the wettest 
spot on earth—little village of Cherrapungi, 
in the Khasi Hills, with an annual rainfall of 


Photographs by the author 

















500 inches! Down there is Majuli, in the 
Brahmaputre— biggest river-island in the 
world, 56 miles long and 10 miles wide 
where dwell the Gosains, a cult of priests so 
holy they may not set foot on the ground 
and Brahmans must sweep and wash for 
them. There, in Sylhet district, grows the 
longest-stalked, most rapid-thrusting variety 
of rice known to man, attaining a height of 
twenty feet and capable of lifting itself six 
inches a day when floods force it to keep its 
head above water. 

There roams the great wild Indian ele- 
phant, monarch of all jungles, mightiest 
land beast surviving from prehistoric times. 
still finds 


Tiger, leopard and water- 


The almost extinct rhinoceros 


shelter there. 
buffalo range the province in huge numbers. 
Man-eating crocodiles wallow in its dank 
water reaches. Pythons slither in its green 
mansions. Cobras and kraits, whose fangs 
hold fast death, are everywhere too plentiful. 
boar and lesser game 


Deer, bear, 


animals are in prodigious supply. Wild fowl 


many 


of a myriad species, in untold millions, 
darken the skies. 


The Assamese People 


Although European dress is being adopted 
by many men of the upper classes, partic- 
ularly merchants in the larger towns, the 
dhoti, a ten-yard strip of white muslin, in- 
tricately draped, is still the conventional 
attire. When out of doors, their heads are 
usually topped by turbans of some coloured 
material. Their feet are either bare or shod 
in sandals. They are short in stature and of 
frail build, with dark eves and light com- 
plexions. 

European dress is rarely worn by Assamese 
women. Their chief article of clothing is a 
saree, similar to the dhoti but sometimes of 
bright-hued cloth, edged with embroidery. 
They are customarily seen bare-headed, 
often in elaborate coiffures. Girls up to the 
age of puberty go in pigtails woven with 
flowers. Many, both married and _ single, 
wear a small gem in the nostril, in addition 
to bracelets and earrings of ivory, silver and 
gold. They are short and delicately moulded, 
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with large, dark eves, small, even teeth and 
creamy skin. 

A traveller in Assam will at once be struck 
by the peculiar status of women. They are 
both 
become wives and mothers the moment it is 


menials and goddesses. Since girls 


biologically possible, there is almost no 
“love” as we know it in the western world. 
But marriage is none the less sacred and 
there is likewise almost no divorce. Sex is a 
holy thing, since even the gods marry, and 
The 


Assamese man worships his woman, and 


Freudian complexes are unknown. 
she him, and in procreation they emulate 
and worship their gods. 

The place of mothers is truly in the home, 
at once the inferiors and superiors of their 
menfolk, who treat them with kindness and 
consideration, though demanding of them 
many menial tasks. “Strike not even with a 
flower the wife guilty of a hundred faults” is 
Hence the 


a saying which is honoured. 
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A street scene in Dibrugarh. 


women, realizing that they are revered by 
their men, albeit in many ways slaves to 
them, exemplify Milton’s “He for God only, 

she for God in him”. So that actually the 
\ssamese wife is not just a passive goddess 
but returns her mate’s physical worship with 
a worship that is spiritual too. 

These remarks have no reference to the 
Hill Tribes, of which there are many, differ- 
ing from one another almost as widely as 
they differ from the Valley 
Peoples. Had British intervention in 1824 


dominant 


not stabilized the latter in possession of the 
it is likely 


that certain of the former would have routed 


most fertile areas of the pro\ ince, 


them from their rich fields, before the end 
of the century. And now that Britain has 
withdrawn from this wild area, as from the 
rest of India, it may still happen. 

Hill 
hunters, in particular the Nagas, and it was 
not without difficulty that the British were 


able to restrain them. Even now this horrid 


Certain of these Tribes are head- 


rite is secretly practised, though few heads 
have fallen in recent years. But should the 


Nagas and their fellow tribesmen band 


A Moslem mosque in Dibrugarh. 


together and go on the warpath, the Valley 
Peoples will need the help of the Indian 
militia. 

Characteristic of the Hill Tribes are the 
Mikirs, among whom I have spent much 
time. Their colour is a_ light, vellowish 
brown. The men are tall, the women slight 
and often fair. Dhotis and sarees are brief 
and of vivid colours. Both sexes adorn them- 
elaborate earrings, necklaces 
and The 


dao (knife), chir (spear) and thai (bow). This 


selves with 


bracelets. tribal weapons are a 
latter is made of bamboo, with a thong of 
fibre. The arrows are long, tufted, tipped 
with metal or stone. 

While ferocious warriors if aroused, and 
always good hunters, the Mikirs are for the 
moment content to be nomadic farmers, 
shifting their villages as cropping becomes 
poor. Administration is by the Me, a village 
are rice and 


council. Their main 


cotton. Not being Hindus, their vegetable 


crops 


diet is supplemented by deer, wild boar and 
they hunt 


fish. Though they deny that 
heads, it would be inadvisable for anyone 


to test this negation too far. 





Nagas, Khasis, Lushais, Garos and other 


Hill Tribes all follow this basic pattern of 
the Mikirs. All are rcst- 


nomadic farmers, 


Their common origin is 


less, and unstable. 
the great tableland north and east of the 


Himalayas. Their ultimate destination is 
any man’s guess. 
History of the Assamese 

Ancient Assam was known as Kamarupa. 
When stories relating to it were inserted in 
the Mahabharat, it was shown to have 
reached from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Karatoya River. Its capital, Pragjyotishpur 

“City of Eastern mythology” (the modern 
was at the centre of a circle whose 
radii 400 
direction, embracing roughly what is now 
known as Bengal Pakistan, Assam 
Bhutan. Here rose the fabulous Temple of 
Kamakhya, the 
magician-goddess of that name. 

A Chinese 
nishes the 
Kamarupa. Returning to his homeland after 
a sojourn there in the seventh century, he 
wrote that the 
was a Brahman of the old line of Narayan 
Deb, his name Bhaskara Varman and his 
title Kumar. Bhaskara claimed that 
dreds of generations had passed since his 
the 


Gauhati) 


extended some miles in every 


and 


erected in honour’ of 


pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, fur- 


first authentic information on 


ruling monarch of the time 


hun- 


ancestors seized land—and neither 
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Tsiang nor anyone else is likely to disprove 
him. 

By the 1000 the 
hands of the Pal kings, 
descent from Narak Asur, 


spouse 


vear empire was in the 
who claimed direct 


Hindu 


gC xddess 


son of the 
of the 
lived Juxuriously is 


and 
That they 
the 
copied from a copper plate of the day: 


god Vishnu 
Kamakhya. 


evidenced by following inscription, 


“In the capital of Ratna Pal, the heat is 
The 
the 
ren- 


relieved by showers of crystal water . . . 
dise of the 
thousands of white-plastered turrets, 


sun is hid from view by 
dered still whiter by the beauteous damsels 
Learned men, priests 
this City of Kings 
the sky is 


Jupiter and Venus.” 


standing on them... 
and poets have made 
their place of resort, just as 
adorned by Mercury, 

In 1198, Kamarupa was invaded by the 
Moslems. They struck 


again in 1227, and were again thrown back. 


were thrown back, 
But in the following vear came a tribe of 
invaders who were to remain. They were the 
Ahoms, from North West 


China, and their conquest of the country 


Burma and 


was complete and final. Their procession of 
able rajahs brought Kamarupa (which then 
Athan, then Assam) to the highest 


peak of culture it was 


became 
know until the 


advent of British rule. 


A Brahmin temple in Dibrugarh. 
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A tea garden scene near Chabua with a coolie 
standing among the tea bushes 


This long dynasty of Ahom rulers, as re- 
corded in their Buranjis, reads like the Book 
of Kings. In their reigns came the Koch and 
Mongol invasions, as well as further attacks 
by the Moslems, all of which were repulsed. 
Muhammad Shah, one of the latter, was 
particularly impressed with their prowess. 
The Alamgirnamah records that, in A.D. 
1387 “He sent 100,000 well-equipped horse- 
men to Assam but the whole army perished 
in that land of witchcraft, leaving not a 
trace. He sent a second army to avenge the 
disaster but when it came to Bengal it would 
go no farther and the plan had to be aban- 
doned.”’ 

Another Moslem who held the Ahom 
rajahs in respect was Shihabuddin. He 
accompanied Mir Jumlah on a foray into 
their empire in 1662, and wrote: “In all 


past ages, no foreign king could lay the hand 


An Abor native who worked for the author 
standing in front of Capt. Rich’s quarters. 
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of conquest on the skirt of this country, and 
no foreigner could treat it with the foot of 
invasion. Narrow are the gates by which 
outsiders can enter into or issue from it 

a wild and dreadful country, abounding in 
danger and much rain. As the saying is, “To 
mud, teardrops are abundance of water! 
Let two drops of rain fall upon this moist 
land and movement becomes impossible . . . 
Though the rajah is a Hindu, vet he con- 
siders himself one of the great incarnations 
of the Creator. Strength and heroism are 
apparent in his peoples. They are warlike 
and bloodthirsty, fearless in slaying and 
being slain.” 

The last Moslem invasion came in 1681. 
This time it was Rajah Gadadhar Singh 
who repulsed them, and there followed the 
climacteric of Ahom rule—nearly 150 years 
of unparalleled peace, prosperity and cul- 
tural development, truly the Golden Age 
of the province. It ended, after a_ brief 
period of appalling misrule, with the ac- 
cession to the throne, in 1810, of the weak- 
ling Chandrakant. In 1818, with his empire 
disrupted, this voung rajah fled to the 
British in Rangpur district, Bengal, and 
there secretly conspired with the Burmese 
to invade. The invasion took place the 
following vear, and Chandrakant was re- 
stored as a puppet king. i 

When it was too late, Chandrakant saw 
the folly of his move and tried to oust the 
Burmese. After some initial successes but 
final failure, in 1822 he again fled to the 
British. When they 


him, the Burmese began a devastation of his 


refused to surrender 


empire almost unique in history. Not since, 
until the Germans ravaged Europe, was any 
subjugation so ruthless. In five years, almost 
half of the population of Assam perished. 
The crimes of the Burmese became so re- 
volting, their attitude towards the British 
so contemptuous and threatening, that in 
January of 1824 a strong force was moved 
against them. They were driven into the 


Bhutan natives who cross the border into 
Assam to trade. When they have sold their fake 
gems and trinkets they will return to live in 
luxury for a time. 
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hills, and the following vear were utterly 
routed. By the Treaty of Yandabo, con- 
cluded February 24, 1826, the Burmese 
agreed to keep on their own side of the 
border forever after, which so far they have 
done. 

Following a series of misadventures with 
Assamese puppet kings, the British, to 
maintain order, took over the remnants of 
1838. They brought to 
Assam their characteristic tolerant, efficient, 


their empire in 


if somewhat Tory administration, and Assam 
prospered increasingly as the decades passed, 
becoming in 1921 one of India’s major 
provinces. Now it is a province of New 
India, the great Hindu state that received 
its independence from Britain on August 15, 
1947, along with Moslem Pakistan. 
The Assamese Way of Life 

While only 6.5 per cent of the cultivated 
area of the province is under tea, this com- 
modity constitutes its chief export and 
provides labour for over half a_ million 
coolies, more than fifty per cent of them 


women. Some 1,200 gardens are under 
































Sampans in a cove on the Brahmaputra River near Dibrugarh. 


owned and 


British 


crop, 


cultivation, largely 
operated. The 
millions of pounds sterling, finds markets 


annual running to 
throughout the world. 

But rice, not tea, is Assam’s main crop, 
accounting for 70 per cent of the cultivated 
area of the province. Little is exported, how- 
ever, for it is the food staple of the populace. 
Other grains total 2.9 per cent, oil seeds 


6 per cent, jute 2.9 per cent, all other crops 


11.7 per cent. The latter include cinchona, 
coconut, coffee, sugar-cane, fruits and vege- 
tables of various kinds. The opium poppy 
is also grown, under strict government con- 
trol, and some rubber is produced. 
Economically, the Assamese are in a pre- 
carious position. Of every 1,000 cultivators, 
285 are tenants and 119 nomads, mainly of 


200 


the Hill Tribes. The method of these, as of 
the American Indians and all primitive 
farmers, is to burn off a strip of land and 
sow seeds among the ashes. This naturally 
produces poor results, in Assam as else- 
where, and keeps the tribesmen ever on the 
roam. 

Industrially the Assamese are even more 
backward than agriculturally, due to lack 
of capital difficulties of transport. 
Scattered here and there are a few timber 
teak 
employing no more than four out of every 
10,000 people. A Swedish match-works at 
Dhubri, the 
plants in the province, employs some 300 
Coal 


extensive, 


and 


operators, in and other hardwoods, 


one of largest commercial 
mining, however, is fairly 


300,000 


natives. 


some tons being dug 





annually, most of it for export. Some 
50,000,000 gallons of petroleum are pumped 
each year, likewise largely for the outside 
market. 

Little educational effort has been made 
in Assam. The number of persons literate in 
their own languages is but 90 per 1,000, of 
whom Those 
literate in English constitute but 20 per 
1,000, practically all What little 


literacy there is, either in Assamese, Hindu- 


four out of five are males. 


ma les. 


stani, the Hill tongues, or English, is due 
largely to long-continuing efforts of An- 
glican, Baptist and other Christian mission- 


aries. Schools are few and for the most part 


poor. The province has no college worthy 


of the name. Libraries are almost unknown. 

Administration, fortunately, is on a far 
higher plane than education. The British, 
during their long rule of this and other 
provinces of Mother India, established a 


minimum basic decency of operations. 


Slavery was abolished, wages increased, 
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living conditions improved, sanitation in- 
troduced, transportation and communica- 
tion systems set up. The British proved 
here, as elsewhere, that they were fit to 
rule—and many Assamese regretted their 
withdrawal. 

In the the 
picture is brighter. A unique admixture of 


peoples from half the Orient have merged, 


arts, as in administration, 


in this lonely, isolated province, to produce 
a wealth of native talent. India has long 
been a land capable of a high expression of 
the artistic impulse, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in Assam. The splen- 
dour of her ancient and mediaeval ways con- 
tinues to manifest itself in modern arts and 
crafts, particularly in her weaving, pottery 
and woodcraft. 

These simple, unlettered folk have a 
delicacy of taste and a subtlety of imagina- 
tion that blend not only into worth-while 
art but into a gracious way of life in Ka- 


makhva, the magic land. 


A native dugout on the Brahmaputra River at Neamati Ghats, between Gauhati and Dibrugarh. 





O., BUILDINGS, like prophets, are 
seldom honoured in their own country, un- 
less they happen to be so ancient, so historic, 
or so magnificent as to attract tictnational 
attention. Then, indeed, they may be appre- 
ciated or even preserved for posterity, but 
such is the exception rather than the rule. 
Canada, and particularly the Province of 
Ontario, is a conspicuous case in point. 

The area lying east of Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay, south of the Ottawa River, 
and north of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence, that is to say Southern 
Ontario, possesses an architectural heritage 
as distinctive, as worthy of study and pres- 
ervation, as any on this continent. Yet its 
inhabitants have been notoriously uncon- 
cerned about the decay and removal of old 
landmarks in recent vears. No strong organ- 
ization such as The Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities exists, 
and for the fact that so much of architectural 
interest still remains from the past, we have 
principally the moderate rate of population 
increase and the durability of the buildings 
themselves to thank. A popular opinion, 
even among Canadian architects, seems to 
he that modernization has been slower, but 
that the towns and cities of Southern Ontario 
do not differ materially from their counter- 
parts across the border. Familiarity too often 
has bred contempt. 

Yet any 
motoring across the province from Sarnia 


discerning American visitor 


or Windsor, the Niagara Peninsula or the 


The 


Old Scottish 
Architecture 


of Ontario 


CUTTS 





more sombre tone of the older communities, 
the scarcity of frame buildings as one goes 
‘inland’, the wide-spread use of stone as a 
nineteenth century building material, the 
Gothic parish churches, classic court houses 
and, of course, the ever-present wooden lace- 
work under gables and across verandas, 
which the native usually dismisses as so 
much Victorian gingerbread. 

To date, no comprehensive history of 
Canadian architecture has been published, 
and more surprising still, the several works 
on the subject of American architecture pub- 
lished in the United States, while touching 
on the French of Quebec, without exception 
omit mention of one of the most authentic 
of regional styles and the last colonial con- 
tribution to the architecture of this contin- 
ent—the Scottish of Ontario. 

Our use of the word “colonial” in refer- 
ence to so late a manifestation can be jus- 
tified on several grounds. Politically Canada 
remained a series of colonies subject to 
migrations from the Mother Country for at 
least half a century after American Inde- 
pendence. Canadian Federation took another 
forty vears. Economically the largely unset- 
tled wilderness of Upper Canada (Ontario 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury approximated conditions in the original 
American colonies two centuries earlier. Cul- 
turally and otherwise, first generation Scots 
in Canada drew their inspiration from over- 
seas, and even today perpetuate many things 


rooted in that period and the ancestral home- 


St. Lawrence is struck by the ‘different’, land. 
All photographs are by the author unless credited to other source 
Top:—Glengarry Cairn (see page 217) Public Archives of Canada 
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THE OLD SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE OF ONTARIO 


Unlike the English, Irish, and other set- 
tlers, the Scots (who constituted the bulk 
of immigration into Upper Canada during 
the first half of the nineteenth century) 
tended to settle homogeneous communities. 
Whether 


chosen along the are of a great limestone 


by chance or design, sites were 


the vast Huron Tract by John Galt, Scottish 


novelist and field director of the Canada 


Company, which transported large numbers 
of Scots, both Protestant and Catholic, High- 
land and Lowland, into the wilderness dur- 
ing the late 20s and early ‘30s. 

Behind this the motives 


mass exodus, 








LEY formation running from the eastern part of | were economic and social, rather than relig- 
Lake Ontario, northward into Quebec and ious or political. The breakdown of the clan 
down again into the central area south of | system, and the wholesale “clearances” by 
Georgian Bay. There, in town and country, which Scottish lairds drove their tenant crof- 
the Scottish stone masons were enabled to ters from the land, first to make way for 
build in an expert and traditional manner sheep runs and later for deer parks, were 
impossible in districts where brick or frame largely responsible. But it must not be im- 

’ construction prevailed. Their work was dis-  agined that all émigrés were penniless crof- 

; tinguished by the finest craftsmanship, solid- ters. Many Scots of means, education, and 

| itv, and exquisitely carved detail, which can social standing came for personal or pro- 

be detected at once along the streets of the fessional reasons. They were attracted to 

old stone towns today. Even in the brick such communities as Guelph or Goderich, 
towns, churches and public buildings more — built substantial residences and played lead- 

often than not were of stone and usually ing roles in the development of the towns. 

, the product of masons who hailed from <A few of the more affluent settled in the 
Scotland. country, erected miniature castles for them- 

In the extreme east, the Glengarry dis- selves and tried to perpetuate a landed gen- 
trict attracted Highland Scottish Loyalists try in the New World. Others were attached 
as early as the American Revolution. The to the armed forces as at Perth——a military 
County of Lanark was first settled at Perth establishment from the first. 
in 1816, and received a great company of In the beginning the Scottish settlers’ 
Lowlanders in 1821. Farther west, the cities dwellings were simple log cabins with stone 
of Guelph and Goderich were laid out in chimneys, many of which, still inhabited, 
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An elm log cabin of 1827, larger than average. 
Plaster filled the chinks; dowel pins were of 
hardwood. 


dot the countryside in the older districts. Of 
these undoubtedly the largest and most im- 
pressive was a long structure called ““The 
Priory”, erected by John Galt as the first 
building in Guelph (1827). Designed to serve 
as his own home, headquarters of the Canada 
Company, and Post Office, it consisted of a 
large central section with a lean-to wing at 
either end, and was graced by an Ionic por- 
tico, likewise of elm logs, facing the river. 
For a century it stood intact, an imposing 
landmark on the shore of the Speed. Even 
today, the wings, moved at the time of 
demolition in 1928, are to be seen in ruinous 
conditions on an estate some miles away 
another example of the need for preservative 
measures in good time. Had it been saved, 
“The Priory” could have served modern 
Guelph as an historical museum of surpass- 
ing interest. 

It was not long before the log cabins were 
superseded by one-storey cut-stone cottages 
in the towns, for liberal inducements in the 
way of free lots were offered those who built 
of stone. Galt himself set an example by 
having the first school house and first bank 
constructed of Guelph limestone in 1828. 


Stone houses soon superseded log cabins. This 
farmhouse at Appleton dates from about 1830. 
Beneath arches are stable and coach-house. 











The design of these substantial urban 
dwellings was as simple as their foursquare 
plan: a central hallway flanked by rooms 
two deep, producing a symmetrical facade 
in the centre of which was the front door 
with single windows to either side. Porches 
or even stoops were conspicuously absent, 
and exterior ornamentation was confined to 
chaste Georgian cornices and, in exceptional 
instances, finely carved stone mouldings 
around doors and windows. Roofs were either 
hipped or gabled at the ends. Such gables 
might be parapeted above the roof-line and 
corbeled out beyond the eaves to produce a 
typical top-heavy Scottish appearance on 
the larger houses and shops, but the tra- 
ditional crow steps (believed to have come 
to Scottish gable design from the Low Coun- 
tries during the long period of Scotland’s 
independence) are extraordinarily rare in 
Ontario. As heating and cooking remained 
dependent upon fireplaces for many years, 
chimneys were of both the interior and ex- 
terior type, sometimes coupled at the gable 
ends on large houses. A common fire-wall 
of masonry often extended above the roof 
of double houses and business structures of 
more than one storey. Farmhouses com- 
monly had a rear wing of stone in which 
were located stables and coach-house. The 
entrances to these usually were arched. 

Before the middle of the century some 
variations began to appear in the rigid post- 
Georgian cottage pattern. A second storey 
gable over the front door became an in- 
creasingly popular means of improving light 
in the garret and keeping roof-snow off the 


Typical of the first stone cottages is the old 
smithy at Fergus, which has been run by some 
Scot ever since its construction about 1830. 
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doorstep. The addition of classic porticoes 
to many old and new houses, the introduc- 
tion of carved wooden gingerbread, the occa- 
sional appearance of pointed windows in 
classic facades were mild repercussions of 
forces afoot in the world. 

This second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ushered in one of the greatest artistic 
controversies of all time. Dubbed “The Bat- 
tle of the Styles”, it centred around the 
Classic and Gothic revivals which were going 
onconcurrently in both England and America, 
and engaged the talents and imaginations 
of all the important architects. Before it was 
over, volumes were written in defense of one 
or the other style, and it was not until Sir 
Charles Barry (previously a classicist) de- 
signed Westminster’s new Houses of Parlia- 
ment (1840-60) in the Perpendicular mode 
that the classic purists realized the fight 
was lost. Thereafter, for another quarter 
century, churches, colleges, civic buildings 
and the more pretentious residences dripped 
with “Gothik” ornament and bristled with 
pinnacles, while their inmates stumbled 
around romantically in the half-light of nar- 
row pointed windows. 

Nor was Canada slow to follow the lead. 
Gothicists in Ontario produced such impres- 
sive buildings as old Trinity College, Queen 
Street, Toronto (1850); Trafalgar Castle 
near Whitby (1859), now the Ontario 
Women’s College; and the Houses of Par- 
liament, Ottawa (1867), among countless less 
successful works. But for unrestrained ro- 
mantic pastiche—false gable, fake masonry, 
hanging tracery, openwork frame buttresses 
and all—no domestic example can compare 
with the Brock Street residence of King- 
ston’s leading architect of the period, Eng- 
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An Early Greek Revival cottage in Merrickville, 
similar to many built in the 1830s and ‘40s 
around Edinburgh. The simple cornice and 
columns are Doric. 


A variant of the one-storey cottage with garret. 
The gable over the doorway afforded protection 
from roof-snow and better light. This is a transi- 
tional Georgian-Gothic cottage, about 1840. 


lish-born Edward Horsey*, which stands 
today as an eloquent commentary upon all 
of the pet Victorian misconceptions of Gothic 






style and construction. 






Only the searcity of professional architects 






outside of such cities as Toronto and King- 






ston, and the clannish conservatism of the 






Scottish masons—who were usually design- 





ers as well—saved the infant stone towns 






from this trend. In them, as in Edinburgh, 





a Palladian classicism with Greek overtones, 






persisted doggedly as the Victorian era 





advanced. Even such forays into the Gothic 





* The Penitentiary (1832), the Court House (1855). 






The Kingston residence of Edward Horsey, 
built about 1851, is a romantic sham. Plastered 
masonry, false Gothic gable, openwork frame 
buttresses reveal Victorian misconceptions of 
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Above:—The Court House in Guelph, designed by 
David Allan in 1841, took three years to build. It is 
reminiscent of a 300-year-old Midlothian building. 



























Left:—St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Guelph, 
designed by David Allan, possesses the finest 
spire of all the old stone churches. The Scottish 
gable on the transept is characteristic 





as occasionally were made, reflect the stern father in 1827 and was probably the first, 
tradition of North Britain rather than the certainly the best, of the professionally) 
facile revivalism of England and the United — trained architects and engineers in the dis- 
States. trict. As a voung man he had studied and 
For the study of this rare mediaeval phase worked with the great David Bryce (later 
of Scottish Colonial architecture, no place knighted for his achievements), after which 
can compare with Guelph, thanks to the they kept up a life-long correspondence. 
work of one man, David Allan (1808-1895) To Allan fell the lot of designing and con- 
of Edinburgh, who came to Canada with his — structing the Gaol and Court House, 


Below:—An old photograph of Allan’s Mill at Guelph, as designed 
by David Allan in 1847. Frame structure at right is a later addition. 
The genera! design is that of a seventeenth century Scottish 
mansion. All but the section at extreme left is now obscured by 
neighbouring buildings. 





Inset:—The crow-stepped gable with cylindrical bartizans. 
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St. George’s Square, Guelph. At left is the mid-nineteenth century Post Office. In the distance can 
be seen the spire of St. George’s Church, which formerly stood in the Square. The Baronial style 


building in the centre is the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and at the right are the old Scottish 
buildings typical of down-town Guelph in the 1840s. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, and his 
father’s flour mill in Guelph, as well as the 
Gaol (1841) in Goderich. A story is told by 
his grandson, John D. Higginbotham, the 
historian and poet, of how Allan frequently 
walked the entire sixty miles to Goderich 
and back as a ‘constitutional’, while the last 
named work was in progress. In the words 
of a contemporary visitor, it was “the most 
assuming and showy building in the District 
of Huron.”* Today, with the exception of 
the Guelph Gaol all of these buildings still 
stand and usefully fulfil the purposes for 
which they were built a century ago. 

The Court House (1841-43) is a remark- 
ably dignified limestone pile, its two-storey 
facade distinguished by a square entrance 
tower or “keep” at either end, flanking a 
slightly recessed range pierced by three win- 
dows on each floor and decorated with a 
band of simplified corbels at the roof line. 
Both towers and central portion are topped 
by battlements, as are the single-storey side 
wings. Gothic mouldings and machicolations 
above the upper windows in the towers lend 
another mediaeval touch, and the handsome 
stone posts of the cast-iron fence terminate 
in hand-carved Scottish symbols. 

As for his own home, the young architect 
in the bush moved with his father to ““The 
Priory” after the recall of Galt to England, 
and when the famous log house passed to 
the son at the time of his marriage in 1847, 
his predilection for the mediaeval again 
showed itself in the building of a battle- 
mented wall around the property, on the 


river side of which was placed a bath-house 
in the form of a bastion. From its parapet, 
Allen had fine views of the mill nearby, the 
Court House towers, the dome of the octa- 
gonal Gaol, and the distant spire of St. 
Andrew’s, which lent to the town an Old 
World aspect and were all his creations. 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian (1857), cruci- 
form in plan, boasts the noblest tower and 
spire among all the early stone churches. 
Its proportions, as well as remarkably solid 
construction, attest to the designer's thor- 
ough study of archaeology and his engineer- 
ing skill. A memorial window containing the 
Allan and Higginbotham arms, is to be seen 
in the north wall of the auditorium near 
the rostrum. 

But of all David Allan’s buildings, the 
most picturesque, most thoroughly Secttish 
is the mill (ec. 1847-50), a portion of which 
is easily recognizable beside the dam built 
by his father across the River Speed. Orig- 
inally a large L-shaped structure of five 
storeys, it has undergone a series of changes, 
survived two fires, and in later vears has 
heen indiscriminately altered. Nevertheless 
the crow-stepped gable, between cylindrical 
bartizans (angle turrets) supported on corbel 
mouldings, remains a charming fragment.** 

Although this was undoubtedly the first 
Canadian manifestation of the so-called 
Baronial style, it is here handled with a re- 
straint and knowledge which later Victorians 
sadly lacked. Allan chose as his model, not 
the turreted and top-heavy palaces of the 
Glamis or Fyvie variety, but rather a plainer 


* Journal of a Visit to the Huron by a Gentleman, 1841, in Statement of Emigration to Upper Canada, London, Eng., 1842. 


**The form of bartizan employed by Allan on the mill does not have the conical roof which became an earmark of the Baronial 
style, but closely resembles bartizans on such early Scottish peel towers along the English border as ‘‘Benersyde,"’ seat of the Haig 


family. An act of the Scots Parliament in 1535, under James V, 
fortify his house as a place of refuge for his poorer neighbours, in case of an English invasion 


compelled every proprietor of land valued at £100 or over so to 





John Galt laid out both Guelph and Goderich 
with radiating streets. This air view of Goderich 
shows its wheel-spoke plan centred on the Court 


House and octagonal Central Park. 
R.C.A.F. photograph 


out around a central hub. But whereas the 
old section of the former resembles a fan, 
the streets of Goderich form a perfect wheel 
around the Court House and its octagonal 
Central Park. 

Guelph’s St. George’s Square is the traffic 
and business centre. Even today, something 
of the atmosphere of north Scotland lingers 
about it, thanks to the far-sightedness of a 
city statute which requires that all build- 
ings in the vicinity of the Square be built 
of Guelph limestone and conform in general 
character to the older business blocks, among 
them the Alma Block, the Post Office and 
the unmistakably Canadian 
Bank of Commerce which might almost be 
a transplantation from old Aberdeen. When 
the kilted Guelph Pipers’ Band swings up 
from the Armoury on festive occasions, the 


“Baronial” 


illusion is complete. 





From there one can wander out the elm- 
shaded length of Woolwich Street past the 


type of mansion that came into being with 


the seventeenth century. Though traces of 
the castellated style still lingered in bartizans 
and round towers, they were used as purely 


War Memorial and the Royal Opera House 
which sports some decadent Baronial fea- 


tures on the facade. A few blocks farther 


stand the four McTague cottages, a series 


decorative features. 
of settler’s homes (1850-70) showing the pro- 


The visitor to modern Guelph, despite its 
industrial and commercial expansion, will 
find street after street lined with century- 


old stone houses, ranging in size from one- 





storey settlers’ cottages to luxurious man- 
sions. John Galt must have had a weakness 
for radiating streets, as both Guelph and 
Goderich, which he also founded, are laid 


Below:—One of the McTague cottages (1850) in Guelph, 
with delicately carved Renaissance window mouldings 
and consoles. Later, detail was coarsened. 


Right:—Detail of stone carving on The Manse, Guelph, 
similar to work on the McTague cottages, typifies the 
high quality of Scottish Colonial classic detail. 
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gressive coarsening of mouldings, reduction 
he in size of windows, and enlargement of panes 
in, that accompanied the decline in craftsman- 
el ship during those early vears of the machine 
al age. There too, one can see a fine example 
of two-storey attached houses with parapet 
ie gables, and a number of distinguished old 
ig churches. 
rs Or one can cross the Speed— preferably 
a by the old stone-arch bridge leading to the 
l- new monument erected in memory of the 
It city’s famed war poet, John Macrae—to 
al Water Street, where stands one of the most 
Zz | whimsical and perplexing of all Guelph 
d | houses. An L-shaped two-storey building, it 
n it like none other in Ontario. Little is known 
© of its history, but it must date from the ‘60s. 
n There, on the front of the newer wing, 
p | peering at the passerby like so many gar- 
e goyles, are eight stone heads, near life-size, 
which this writer would prefer to believe 
- represent Scottish chiefs of ages past. They 
e support elaborate Gothic copings over paired 
C windows on both floors, and constitute one 
- of the mysteries of the city. Whence did 
r they come ? What is their significance ? One 
: guess is as good as another, but research 
- supports the tradition that they are the work 
of stone-carver masons who built the rail- 









way bridge at the time of the Grand Trunk’s 
construction, and stayed to work on the new 
City Hall and the Catholic Church. 

The Church of Our Lady of the Immacu- 
late Conception (begun in 1877), majestic 










in mass, unusually correct in detail, looms 






above the city as do many European cathe- 






drals. But Guelph’s crowning glory was in- 






spired most directly by the Cathedral of 






Cologne. The septagonal east end and ring 






of chapels, in particular, are not British, 
though fate decreed that twin spires, orig- 
inally planned but never completed, should 









The “House of the Heads” on Water Street, 
Guelph. The carvings were probably done 
during the ‘60s by Grand Trunk masons. 











The Roman Catholic Church (1877) which 
dominates Guelph from its hilltop was modelled 
after Cologne Cathedral, except for the recently 
completed towers. Scottish masons did the stone 
work. 












Guelph City Hall a handsomely balanced 
Renaissance building (1856) designed by 
William Thomas, was later marred by an 
unwieldy clock tower. 



















































be superseded in 1926 by square towers more 
reminiscent of Canterbury or York than the 
Rhineland. Viewed from any direction they 
dominate modern Guelph from their hilltop, 
and make its skyline, next to that of Ottawa, 
easily the most picturesque in the province. 
In making a gift of the land half a century 
before the building was begun, John Galt 
expressed the hope that “on this hill would 
one day rise a church to rival St. Peter's 
in Rome”. 

At a time when many preposterous build- 
ings were springing up elsewhere, Guelph 
was fortunate in its homes, its churches and 
civic buildings. The City Hall (1856), an 
exquisitely balanced Renaissance design by 
William Thomas of Toronto, graces the mar- 
ket place. Only the overweaning clock tower 
seems discordant, and it was an afterthought 
of the city fathers which has drawn fire ever 
since it replaced the original lower cupola 
in 1869. 

Less conspicuous, but not less important, 


are a number of great houses set in spacious 


Below:—Plaster moulding around the library 
ceiling in ‘Ker Cavan” whose motif combines 
the royal roses and Indian maize. 


Right:—This eclectic mantelpiece in the draw- 
ing room of “Sunnyside”, Guelph, shows a bas- 


, 


relief of the river facade of ‘‘Ker Cavan”. 


The street facade of ‘‘Ker Cavan”, Guelph. This 
fine house, built in 1855, is the only one in 
America known to have been designed by Barry, 
architect of Britain’s Houses of Parliament. 


grounds on the far side of the river. Two in 
particular are of unique interest——‘‘Sunny- 
side” (1854) by the water’s edge, facing 
Allan’s mill, and “Ker Cavan” (1855), atop 
the bluff—the only building in America 
known to have been designed by Sir Charles 
Barry, famed architect of Britain’s Houses 
of Parliament. 

“Ker Cavan’, originally named “Kyr 
Cathleen”, was built as the home of Arch- 
deacon Palmer of St. Georges, Anglican, who 
brought the plans out from England. Scot- 
tish masons outdid themselves on the beau- 
tifully cut and dressed limestone exterior. 
The same archaeological correctness that dis- 
tinguished Barry’s more pretentious designs 
is in evidence here. So knowingly are the 
simple Gothic masses and restrained detail 
handled, it might almost be a product of 
some twentieth century disciple of Cram or 
Goodhue. A complete absence of the bizarre 
places it in a class by itself, and the pity is 
that it apparently exerted so little influence 
upon subsequent Victorian residences in the 
city. 

One detail of the interior, believed to be 
original, is an ingenious plaster moulding 
around the ceiling of the library. This is re- 
markable as the only known example of the 
Indian maize motif so used in Canada, 
though Latrobe had experimented with ears 
of corn as decorative elements in the Cap- 
itol at Washington. In “Ker Cavan’, the 
ears are repeated to form a frieze in relief, 
surmounted by another representing the 


royal roses of York and Lancaster—the 
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The Palladian portico of “Sunnyside”, Guelph, 
was carved by William Kennedy in 1854. The 
odd pediment contains a bas-relief of Sir Walter 
Scott’s home ‘‘Abbotsford”. 


whole symbolizing British North America. 
In all probability it was a New World de- 
sign, but its origin is unknown. Otherwise 
the interior is largely modern, having been 
altered and redecorated in 1925 when the 
sun-porch was added, together with a second 
oriel window and a Gothic arcade on the 
garden facade. But to see its original aspect, 
one has only to visit the neighbouring 
“Sunnyside”, where William Kennedy, a 
stone-carver and builder, apparently won 
over belatedly to the Gothic idea, did a bas- 
relief of ““Ker Cavan” on the extraordinary 
mantelpiece of his new Renaissance home. 

“Sunnyside” is noteworthy in other re- 
spects too. Few porticoes reflect so clearly 
the manner of Scotland’s William Adam 
(father of the brothers Adam), who more 
than any other eighteenth century architect 
was responsible for the introduction of the 
Palladian style into Scotland, thereby unit- 
ing its architecture with that of England 
after a breach of centuries. 

The carving on “Sunnyside” is crude; de- 
tails of the Ionic portico are cumbersome, 
and the insertion of a small-scale bas-relief 
(this time of Sir Walter Scott's castle, 
“Abbotsford”) in the odd pediment can best 
be explained as a romantic whimsy, the re- 
sult of colonial nostalgia. Despite the naivety 
of its detail, the over-all effect is imposing 
and unmistakably Scottish. 

In the vicinity of Guelph lie many stone 
communities first peopled by Scots— Fergus, 
a picturesque hilltown with the oldest un- 
altered smithy in the area, Elora, Rockwood, 
and to the south the thriving rival city of 
Galt, beautifully situated astride the full- 
flowing Grand River. It was from there that 
John Galt set out to break ground for his 
settlement of Guelph, and though it bears 
his name, it was not founded by him. That 
distinction fell to the Hon. William Dickson, 
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an attorney who came out from Dumfries, 


Scotland, via Niagara. 
Today “Kirkmichael”, one of the most 
charming small Colonial houses in Canada, 
built by Dickson as his own home in 1832, 
hard by the Auld Kirk (now destroyed), sur- 
vives in an excellent state of preservation on 
Byng Avenue, surrounded by a clump of 
long-needle pines. This graceful limestone 
cottage, with Georgian front door, fan-light, 
side-lights and original 24-paned windows 
opening on a veranda with delicate frame 
arcade, is in the best Colonial tradition. A 
building which, though privately owned, re- 
mains part of every citizen’s heritage. 

Galt is very nearly as good a place to 
study old Seottish buildings as Guelph, 
though their unity is by no means so well 
retained. Its Mall-like Queen's Square, across 
the river from the business district, boasts 
two notable examples of early (Knox 
Church) and late (Central Church) Victorian 
Gothic, and the Collegiate School is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfying large Scottish 
Baronial building of the present century. 
This institution is the direct descendant of 
Dr. Tassie’s School (1852), one of the two 
great boarding schools for boys during the 
early period in this part of Ontario. The 
other was Rockwood Academy. Each be- 
came alma mater to numerous men disting- 
uished in Canadian life and history. 





Left: — “Kirkmichael”, built by Dickson, 


founder of Galt, as his own home in 1832. Its 
graceful arcade may be a later addition; the 
24-paned windows cre original. 















Dr. Tassie’s own residence atop a hill near 
the heart of the city, is a dignified and well- 
kept representative of post-Georgian design 
in limestone, but the form of his two-storey 
schoolhouse has been swallowed up in the 
modern Collegiate. 

The original Rockwood Academy, near 
the sleepy little hamlet of the same name, 
east of Guelph, has fared better in a physical 
Instruction ceased 


sense. some sixty-five 


years ago, but the great T-shaped stone 
structure (1853), now a farmhouse and partly 
unoccupied, conveys to the present-day vis- 
itor a vivid idea of what the famous school 
must have been like in the days of its activ- 
itv. The very austerity of its form suggests 
the academic life of the time. 

Scattered at great distances from one an- 





This great stone build. 
ing on Georgian lines 
became famous as Rock- 
wood Academy where 
many noted Canadians 
were trained from 1853 
on. The wing at the rear 
contained the gymna. 
sium over the coach. 
house. It is a few miles 
northwest of Guelph. 


other, between the main eastern and western 
areas of Scottish settlement, a number of 
country “mansions” built by well-to-do Scots 
Few of them, 


“Castle Grange”, 


survive. however, were as 


ostentatious as near the 
village of Belfountain. 

Atop its scenic perch, high in the Caldeon 
Hills, near the Forks of the Credit, it looks 
every bit as fantastic as its history. Donald 
MacLaren, Peel County M.P. for several 
years, brought out the plans from Scotland, 
and tradition has it that his ancestral home 
served as a model, though the form of the 
building makes that extremely unlikely. In 
any event, it is a matter of record that from 
six to ten workmen were employed in its 
construction continuously from 1860 to 1866, 
and though they worked for as little as 
25 cents a day, it proved too much for 
McLaren’s pocketbook. The square tower 
toward the river was never completed at 
the back. 

For all of that, the river facade is a good 
example of tasteful revived Gothic with 
stalactic tracery in the gables. The rest is 
severely Scot, including a round tower that 
contained a spiral stairway, now partly 
fallen. For many vears, the room at the top 
served as a Lodge Hall, and the room at 
the base as a Post Office. Later the castle 
was occupied by a large farm family, all of 
whom were reputed to be mad and the 


“Castle Grange” near Belfountain dates from 
1860 and illustrates the settler’s desire to 
recreate an Old Country atmosphere. 





terror of the district. But that is a past 
chapter; today no footstep disturbs its mel- 
ancholy, though the place is well cared for 
by its present Toronto owners. 

The city of Perth on the River Tay is to 
the southeastern section of Ontario what 
Guelph is to the west, the heart of a vast 
district of Scottish settlement. In spite of 
its purely commercial appearance from the 
railroad, Perth preserves its ancient char- 
acter and picturesque charm to a remark- 
able degree. Few sights are more somnolent 
than of the quayside mirrored in the quiet 
waters of the barge basin at sun-down. 

It is older than Guelph, having been 
founded as early as 1815 and made the goal 
of the first state conducted migration, which 
set sail from Paisley, Scotland, the following 
year. With the war of 1812 still fresh in the 
British Government’s mind, a major object 
of the settlement was the protection of the 
Rideau Canal at this mid-point between 
Kingston and Ottawa. At nearby Merrick- 
ville, a blockhouse (still standing) was con- 
structed to put teeth into the measure. 

The so-called “Scotch Line” cottages at 
Perth are typical of small early dwellings 
of stone in all of the settlements but the 
old residences on Main Street are more pre- 
tentious and conform more nearly to Geor- 
gian models than was the case in the Huron 
Tract. An air of colonial culture and refine- 
ment clings to them even in the business 
district. Farther out, the Armour-Cavanagh 
House is an outstanding example of Regency 
building in severe Scottish mould, and the 
Boulton House (c. 1823), now the Anglican 
Parish House, exemplifies in red brick the 
English tradition. Few realize that it served 
as a model for the more famous “Grange’’, 
now a part of the Art Gallery in Toronto. 


Top to bottom:—Perth. 


The barge basin at Perth mirrors the Post Office 
and the clock tower on the City Hall. 


The City Hall built in 1863, incorporates the 
Market Building at the rear. 


Hotel Perth (1826) illustrates the reliance of 
Scottish Colonial design upon fine proportions 
and masonry for distinction. 


The blockhouse at Merrickville dates from 1816 
and was built to protect the Rideau Canal. 
















The City Hall, built by Samuel Bothwell 
in 1868, incorporates the Market Building 
to the rear, a T-shaped layout reminiscent 
of the City Hall and Shambles at Kingston. 
But 


simple masses and planes of rough masonry 


this miniature version is rendered in 
that make the rear of far greater interest 
than the rather prosaic facade. 

While not the oldest in the city, the Perth 
Hotel is certainly the best representative of 
early hostelry design——a masterpiece of finely 
proportioned simplicity in rough ashlar sim- 
ilar to the City Hall. 

Like all of the Scottish communities, Perth 
has always numbered a large Roman Cath- 
olic element among its citizens. The first 
priests arrived with the troops and built the 
first chapel. The present Gothic edifice of 
that denomination stands out as one of the 
noblest remaining from the mid-century. 
Severely plain on the exterior, its limestone 
walls are broken only by tall lancet win- 
dows, with a central tower rising to a grace- 
ful spire on the west front. Three Gothic 
portals give access to the vaulted interior, 
consisting of nave and side aisles separated 
by composite piers that lend an air of spa- 
cious dignity to the whole. Few church designs 


of the period can compare with it. 
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Elms frame the simple Gothic facade and spire of the Roman 
Catholic Church at Perth. The fine mid-nineteenth century 
church has been tastefully restored. The interior relies for its 
impressive dignity upon noble proportions and authentic 
North Gothic detail. 


Northward, the road through the County 
of Lanark threads a farming country rich 
in Gaelic lore and dotted with numerous 
colonial stone cottages, log cabins, and at 
least one Scottish Baronial church tower at 
Franktown. Lanark, Dalhousie, and Ramsay 
townships saw a great influx of Scots during 
the vear 1821, and, on the shores of the 
Ottawa, Arnprior witnessed the ill-fated col- 
onization scheme of Archibald McNab, fab- 
last 
families in Scotland. With ribbons flying, in 


ulous chiettain of one of the oldest 
full Highland garb, accompanied by a piper 
and henchmen, he cut an impressive, if lud- 
icrous, figure on the streets of Perth, where 
he had to appear in court time and again in 
connection with lawsuits growing out of his 
ambitious attempt to establish in Canada 
the feudal clan system that had breathed its 
last in Scotland. The pity is that he erected 
a plain stone house instead of a Highland 
castle. His legend deserves one. 

Almost all of the 


Ontario possess some stone buildings, and 


towns and cities of 
most of them numbered Scots among the 
early builders. Paisley in Bruce county was 
an off-shot colony of Perth-on-Tay in the 
50s. Along the St. River, the 
towns of Brockville and Prescott, important 
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transfer points for colonists arriving by 
bateau for the hard overland journey during 
the Scottish influx, and Cornwall, chief cen- 
tre for the Glengarry district, might lay 
claim to inclusion in this study. But Scottish 
Colonial buildings by no means predominate 
in the first two, and in the last none show 
characteristics that are not more easily dis- 
cerned in the communities already covered. 
Middlesex County and the Lake Erie shore 
both 


were prima- 


in the neighbourhood of Port Talbot 
sites of large Scottish colonies 
rily areas of brick or frame construction, and 
therefore outside the sphere of this study. 
Ottawa, where the Dominion Government 
has done much in recent years to incorporate 
Scottish elements in its official buildings, has 
always owed a great deal architecturally to 
Scotland. Government House itself devel- 
oped from a solid Scottish core. But because 
of its cosmopolitan nature from the begin- 
ning, the capital’s architectural history is 
too complex for inclusion here. The same 
applies to the cities of Toronto and Hamilton. 
Historie old Kingston, on the other hand, 
is a stone city that can not be ignored. 
Among many diverse strains, the Scottish is 
ever-present, and its great Queen’s Univer- 
sity proclaims the fact far and wide. Yet 
none of the early Queen’s buildings add any- 
thing to our knowledge of Scottish Colonial 
architecture. Only the clanniskness of the 
students, their Highland bonnets and start- 
ling Gaelic vell recall the ancient lineage. 
Among the impressive civie buildings, the 
Customs House (1857) an impeccable Renais- 
sance structure of noble lines, was an early 
product of the building firm of James 
Stewart 
great name for itself in the United States. 
The former Post Office (1836) on Princess 


Street is a modest Scottish building of the 


& Co. which went on to make a 


mid-century which finds its counterpart in 
many another Kingston business block, in- 
cluding the office of Sir John A. MacDonald. 

Lining the venerable avenues in the res- 
idential districts are more fine old houses 
than any other city in Ontario can boast. 
From eighteenth century Georgian, they run 
the whole gamut of Regency and Victorian 


stvles. 






































The Customs House, Kingston, is one of the 
city’s impressive civic buildings. This Renais- 
sance edifice (1857) was designed by James 
Stewart & Co. N.F.B photograph 






















The Maxwell Strange House (now the Sailors’ 
Institute) is as fine a piece of post-Georgian 
Scottish design as can be found 


KINGSTON 


“Mackintosh Castle” (1853) is an excellent 
example of the small castellated town house of 
a Scot in Canada. Postern view. 
































‘‘Burnside”’ near Brockville 
“Burnside” buildings lie on either side of the highway, east of Brock- 
ville. The house dates from 1829, when it was built by William Freeman. 


The Maxwell Strange House (now the 
Sailor’s Institute) at the corner of King and 
Barrack’s Streets, is as distinguished a piece 
of Scottish design as can be found anywhere. 
Flush with the street, its cut-stone walls, 
rusticated at the corners, are accented on 
the facade by a central doorway, elliptical 
fanlight and Palladian second-storey win- 
dow, in the best post-Georgian tradition. 

By comparison, the “castle” at the corner 
of Sydenham and West, is a bit of the Middle 
Ages transplanted. Here, on a triangular lot, 
Donald Mackintosh of Glasgow, in 1853, laid 
the foundations of a house which Joseph 
Doyle, a shipowner (note the lookout) com- 
pleted four vears later. Battlements, tower, 
postern, walled courtyard and unembellished 
rough masonry make it the small castellated 
town house par excellence. 

Surely one of the most familiar, if least 
understood, of north shore landmarks is 
“Burnside”, lying on either side of Highway 
No. 2, east of Brockville. There is nothing 
like it in Ontario. Its story began in 1828 


when William Freeman arrived from Scot- 











The servants’ wing (left), ch, ) 
constitute one of the most ; 


land with his family and purchased 300 acres 


from Captain Campbell, to whom it had 
been deeded by the crown forty years before. 
In 1829, Freeman built the stone cottage 
with main entrance facing the highway and 
a long veranda on the river side. The name 
derives from a brook that enters the farm 
below the gardens and cascades into the St. 
Lawrence to join the timeless flow in its 
journey to the sea. 

The interior of this house is interesting 
a central hallway running from entrance to 
entrance, flanked by large rooms the divid- 
ing walls of which are relieved by broad blind 
arches (possibly intended for bookshelves) 
between panneled doors. Rooms facing the 
river give access to the veranda with French 
doors, an unusual feature, and in the front 
drawing room is one of the finest Adam style 
mantels in the country. 

Campbell and his son Henry were candle- 
makers, as well as farmers. The house, chand- 
lery, and adjoining coach-house and barn 
formed a spacious courtyard, typical of its 
period and perfectly preserved until the en- 
trance archway collapsed for want of repair 
more than a decade ago. To this impressive 
layout were added a kitchen wing and the 
quadrangle across the highway which attracts 
so much attention from passers-by. This is 
the built by the 
William Hargrave, in the form of a Fort of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, with which he 


stables second owner, 


This superb Adam style montelpiece graces 
the drawing room of ‘‘Burnside”. 
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and coach-house (right) 
Goations of early farm buildings 
S@#ario. 


had served for many years. Somewhat 
dwarfed by the bulk of a modern barn be- 
hind, the building stands today a century- 
old replica of a fortified building truly Cana- 
dian in its antecedents. 

From “Burnside” Highway No. 2 borders 
the wide expanse of the river in its north- 
easterly course to the Quebec border, thread- 
ing a sticcession of stone towns, Prescott with 
its 1812 fortress, and numerous estates famed 
for their classic revival houses, stone wind- 
mills and other historic landmarks. At last, 
one reaches the thriving city of Cornwall 
and Glengarry County, oldest, most vener- 
able of all the Scottish colonies in the prov- 
ince, once the focus of migrations that flowed 
over into Dundas, Stormont, and other 
nearby counties. 

It was to Glengarry that Sir John Johnson 
and his regiment of Highlanders, forsaking 
lands and worldly goods in New York’s 
Mohawk Valley, came during the American 
Revolution. Others followed from the States 
and the Mother Country, until in 1802 a 
whole regiment of fencibles arrived after 
their disbandment. The migrations con- 
tinued down to the War of 1812, a fact that 
explains why this part of Upper Canada 
contributed the largest percentage of fight- 
ing men to the armed forces during the con- 
flict. Even today, despite large inroads of 
French Canadians, the towns and villages 


The stables were built in the form of a Hudson’s Bay Company fort by the 
second owner. Loopholes ventilate the stalls. The barn looming behind 


is modern. 


Of these, Williamstown (named by Sir 
John Johnson for his father, Sir William) is 
noteworthy as the site of the first Presby- 
terian Church in what is now Ontario, a 
log structure built in 1787. Its successor, 
St. Andrew's (1812) is a commodious stone 
building standing sleepily amidst ancient 
tombstones, and, though remodeled in the 
1880s, still retaining much of its original 
character. 

No more fitting terminal to a journey 
through the old settlements of New Scotland 
could be found than the Celtic cairn tower- 
ing above an islet in the St. Lawrence, not 
far from the town of Lancaster. It was reared 
hy the people of Glengarry after the rebel- 
lion of 1837-38 as a testimony to their loyalty 
during the trouble, and in honour of Sir 
John Colborne, Commander-in-Chief of 
British forces in Canada at the time. Fol- 
lowing traditional custom, each man, woman 
and child in the district participated in the 
project by adding a stone to the mortarless 
cone, until it reached its full height of 60 feet. 

Today as then, the Glengarry Cairn is 
unique on the American continent—as are 
so many fine things built by Scotsmen in 
the Province of Ontario. 

Thus ends our survey of Scottish Colonial 
architecture. It is not exhaustive, but an 
effort has been made to do justice to those 
buildings that most clearly illustrate the 


of Glengarry are Scottish to the core. subject. 
Among those who graciously assisted the author in the gathering of this material, a word of special thanks should go to 
John D. Higginbotham of Guelph, to E. E. Horsey of Kingston, and to Archibald Campbell of Perth for suggestions and guidance 


in their respective cities, as well as to Lucien Brault and Hazen Sise of Ottawa, and to Prof. Fred Landon of London for their 
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Sculptor of Wood — W. G. Hodgson 


by LYN HARRINGTON 


Photographs by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


F... rWO DECADES, unusual and 
imaginative wood sculpture has come out 
of the 


roots of the low-growing juniper have been 


Canadian West. Twisted, gnarled 
shaped into carvings of weird beauty, to 
grace homes on three continents. 

The 


Alberta are famous for their hills of pure 


scarred and gullied badlands of 
Bentonite clay, deep seams of coal, fossil- 
ized remains of prehistoric animals—and for 
the figurines carved by Wilfred Garstang- 
Hodgson of Dorothy. 

Few places are less conducive to wood carv- 
ing. A few cottonwoods fringe the Red Deer 
River, etching its canyon across the prairie. 
On the windswept plateau above, unbroken 
grass rolls endlessly to the horizon. But in 


the coulées, cactus, buffalo berry, and sage- 
brush strive for a precarious living, along 
with the blue-berried juniper. 

Juniper has a wide range throughout the 
northern hemisphere. Red and white juniper 
stud the badlands, groping for moisture on 
the sterile rocks. Fretted by ceaseless winds 
that dry and blow away the soil, the juniper 
has a desperate struggle for existence. That 
struggle is evident in the tormented roots, 
in the twisted grain, in the grit-filled wood. 

Mr. Hodgson, a rancher whose 3,000 acres 
include grain fields, clay hills and rocky 


outcroppings, has had a full and varied life. 
1885 in Berrington Hall on the 


went 


Born in 
Tweed, England, he to school in a 


Yorkshire monastery. The lure of the Cana- 


At top:—The Hodgson ranch is on the bank of the Red Deer River in the Alberta badlands. 
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Hodgson makes skilful use of the twist of the juniper roots and the veining in creating his figurines. 


dian West with its ranches and rodeos called 
him irresistibly at fifteen. The tall aquiline 
English lad was soon a skilled trick rider. 

He never lost his love for natural science. 
After settling on the ranch near Dorothy, 
Alberta, he contributed largely to the Roths- 
child collection of western butterflies. For 
several summers he unearthed fossils for 
eastern museums. On one occasion he dis- 
covered the almost complete skeleton of a 
dinosaur. 

Twenty years ago, he took up whittling 
as a pastime, carving plaques out of the 
corrugated bark of the cottonwood. While 
retrieving a lost horseshoe, he realized that 
the roots of juniper might be carved. His 
first root took the form of a tattered old 
Indian, full of sorrow and dignity. 

A trained woodcarver would despise the 
tough brittle juniper roots for carving, for 
the artist is subject to the shape and grain 
of the wood, which dictate the final form. 
Many pieces must be discarded partway to 
completion, due to hidden flaws. 

There is a strongly imaginative quality 
about the figurines, due partly to the artist, 
the itself. The gnarled 
streaked wood lends itself to fantastic 
shapes, to symbolic forms, to flowing lines 


partly to wood 


and swirls. Most of Hodgson’s subjects are 
feminine figures, nude or in wind-whipped 
drapery. They might be ragged witches, in- 
spired by reading Macbeth. Experts have 
agreed that he is an artist of rare ability, 
whose work is definitely original. 

The workmanship is worthy of the dra- 
matic imagination behind it. A criticism lev- 
elled at the carvings is that the faces are 
too similar, the features heavy for the del- 
icate grace of the bodies. These are minor 
matters, for the beauty lies in the lines, in 
the skilful use of grain and colouring. Since 
no two roots are just alike, the artist can- 
not duplicate his own work if he would, 
though his style has been copied 

Self-taught, using unconventional material 
and unorthodox tools which he designed and 
made, Hodgson has produced imaginative 
wood sculpture that is quite distinct from 
the work of other artists. Yet he knows 
their work. Though living in a remote val- 
ley, he is familiar with the sculpture of today 
and yesteryear. Of a winter’s night when 


the the coulées, he 


wind whistles down 


pauses in his carving to reach for the books 
of Eric Gill, Epstein and other eminent 


sculptors. 
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Figure 1: A portion of a ‘General Chart of Davis’ Strait and Baffin’s Bay’’ by Captain John Ross. The fine line near 
the coast represents the track of Ross‘s ships. Smith, Jones, and Lancaster Sounds were named by Baffin in 1616 in 
honour of Sir Thomas Smith, Alderman Jones, and Sir James Lancaster, patrons of his expedition 


John Ross and Meteorites 


by RONALD P. GRAHAM 


isi Ross, who began his career in 
the Roval Navy in 1786 at the age of nine, 


huge bay bearing his name. In the early 
nineteenth century, prior to Ross’s vovage, 


was given in 1818 the command of an_ the great discoveries of Baffin were dis- 
expedition that set out from England on “A believed by cartographers such as Barrow 
Voyage of Discovery, made under the and Barrington”. 


Orders of the Admiralty, in His Majesty's 
Isabella for the 
Purpose of Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and 
Enquiring into the Probability of a North- 


Ships and Alexander, 


West Passage”'®. The southwest coast of 
Greenland was settled by Norsemen in the 
tenth century’ and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that some parts of Baffin 
Bay were explored by these hardy seafarers 
a thousand years ago, but William Baffin is 


credited with the discovery, in 1616, of the 


222 


Ross’s voyage accomplished very little 
from a geographical point of view, apart 
from confirming much of the exploratory 
work of Baffin. Ross thought that Smith, 
Jones and Lancaster Sounds were merely 
bays (as shown in his chart, Figure 1), 
that there were no northerly or westerly 
outlets from Baffin Bay, and that he had 
“set at rest forever the question of a north- 
"8 In 1819, 


however, a new expedition under Lieutenant 


west passage in this direction’ 
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ar 


in 


W. E. (who had commanded the 
Alexander in 1818) passed through Lancaster 
Sound 


Crocker’s Mountains (Figure 1) which were 


Parry 
thereby sailing through or over the 


supposed by Captain John Ross to close 
Lancaster Sound in longitude 84°W—and 
continued through Barrow Strait and Mel- 
ville Sound to reach the south side of 


. 9 
Melville Island'* 


contribute 


Ross thus lost an oppor- 
tunity to materially to the 
solution of the problem of the northwest 
passage; and, as it will be presently shown, 
he also lost—-again by a narrow margin —an 
opportunity to discover what are today 
regarded as perhaps the most famous and 
unique specimens of iron meteorites. 

When Ross was in the western 
of Melville 1818, 


twenty-seven Cape 


reaches 
about 
York 


Eskimos 


Bay in August, 


miles east of 
some Greenland 
“Arctic 


(Figure 2). Ross reported that “none of them 


he encountered 
whom he called Highlanders” 
were willing to leave their country; they 
seemed perfectly happy and contented” and 
further that they “have no knowledge of 
any thing beyond the boundary of their own 
country: nor have they any tradition whence 
they came; appearing, until the moment of 
our arrival, to have believed themselves to 
be the only inhabitants of the universe, and 
to have considered all the rest of the world 


Figure 3 


JOHN ROSS AND METEORITES 





Figure 2:—An Arctic Highlander (male). These Eskimos, 
whose habitat is the west coast of Greenland between 
Melville Bay and Kane Basin, and who were discovered 
by John Ross in 1818, have also been called Smith Sound, 
Whale Sound, Cape York, Etah, and Polar Eskimos; they 
comprise the most northerly native settlement on the 
globe'',* Ross"*, Sabine", Peary", and others‘,”, 
have recorded much interesting information regarding 
this tribe (which, in 1895, numbered about 250). Their 
isolation is now ended because a weather station has 
been located in their country 


— al 
as a mass of ice Surprisingly enough, 


these curious people were in possession of 


iron implements of native manufacture 


« 


(Figure 3; cf. Figures 4 and 5). According to 


Knives obtained by Captain John Ross in 1818 from Eskimos near Cape York. The handles are of bone, 


about a foot long, and the cutting edge consists of a number of flakes of iron inserted in a groove. On Ross’‘s return to 
England, the famous chemist Dr. Wollaston and others','* carried out chemical analyses and pronounced the iron 
meteoritic. These particular knives are now in the British Museum (Natural History) which, through its Department of 
Mineralogy, has kindly furnished this photograph; rather similar knives are to be found in a number of other museums™. 
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Eskimo implements containing iron collected 
in the Cape York district and now in the Museum of the 





Figure 4 


American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City, 
through whose courtesy this plate is shown. The upper 
implement is a woman's knife with an iron blade, and the 
lower one is a harpoon point, 2 3/4 inches long 
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*‘OODO00,”" OR WOMAN'S KNIFE. 

















“SAVIK,” OR MAN'S KNIFE. 


both Edward Sabine'’ and Alexander 
Fisher’, who were officers of Ross’s expedi- 
tion, each of the natives met with on 


August 10, 1818 (eight in number, according 
to Ross), were in possession of a knife having 
a cutting edge composed of flakes of iron set 
tightly in a groove, with only the end piece 
five-foot 


interpreter 


observed a 
The 
learned that “the iron was procured from a 
and “that there 


rivetted. Sabine also 


spear tipped with iron. 
mountain near the shore” 
was a rock of it, or more (for it could not 
at this time be ascertained which,) and that 
the pieces from which the blades of their 
knives were made were cut off by means of a 
“We 
therefore, had much reason to regret that 


sharp stone’. Ross continues: now, 
the party which had landed on the spot 
which Mr. Bushnan had determined to be 
an island, on the morning of the 8th, had 
not proceeded further, and that they did 
not examine the mountains where it now 
this found. On 


minute enquiry it had, indeed, been dis- 


appeared that iron was 
covered, that the island in question was 
close to the land, and attached to it by ice; 
and that the mountain containing the tron 
rose immediately from it, so as to have 
rendered this examination sufficiently prac- 
ticable. We had now, however, passed it a 
considerable distance, and the weather and 
the ice both, were in a state too unsettled to 
permit my sending parties to any distance 
from the ship.” 

Three days later, when Ross had sailed 
only a few miles to the west, another party 
One of 


now interrogated respecting the iron with 


of Eskimos was met. these “‘was 


which his knife was edged, and he informed 
us that it was found in the mountain before 
that it 


mentioned; was in several large 


Figure 5: Eskimo knives obtained by Peary in the Cape 
York region in 1895. The woman's knife consists of five 
small fragments of meteoritic iron set in the groove of a 
handle composed of three pieces of bone. The largest 
dimension of the implement is but two inches. The Eskimo 
woman from whom Peary obtained the knife (in exchange 
for a packet of needles which, to her, represented un 
bounded wealth) had found the knife in late 1894 buried 
in the interior of an old igloo. It was clearly an old one; 
only one or two of the oldest Eskimos had ever before 
seen one like it. The man’s knife, found (in 1895) in a 
long deserted igloo, was the only one of the kind known 
to any of the tribe. This figure and also Figure 2 are from 
“Northward over the Great Ice’’ by Robert E. Peary; 
copyright, 1898, 1926 by Josephine D. Peary. By per 
mission of J. B. Lippincott Co 
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masses, of which one in particular, which 
was harder than the rest, was a part of the 
mountain; that the others were in large 
pieces above ground, and not of so hard a 
nature; that they cut it off with a hard 
stone, and then beat it flat into pieces of 
the size of a six-pence, but of an oval shape” 
Sabine, “a gentleman well skilled 
natural history, and various 
Fisher, 


Captain 
in astronomy, 
branches of knowledge’, and Mr. 
assistant surgeon to the expedition, obtained 
a clear impression from the interpreter that 
the Eskimos knew of two iron 
‘7 This is interesting in view of the 


only 
masses’ 
fact that all four masses now known were 
the use of Eskimo guides. 
entirely 


discovered by 
Ross’s interpreter was not an 


satisfactory one, however, because he re- 


ported’? that one of the masses was com- 
posed entirely of metal and that the other 
contained small pieces of iron embedded in 
a hard and dark rock; however none of the 
Cape York meteorites are stony 
all of the metallic (or siderite) type. 
“As the place where 


called 


miles 


they are 
Ross’s 
narrative continues: 
this metal was found, 
Sowallick, was at least twenty-five 
distant, and the weather was very unsettled, 
I could not venture to send another party to 


which is 


examine it, being uncertain how soon we 
might be forced from our present situation.” 

Such a pity! That Ross was within a very 
few miles of the meteorites, and that he had 
with very considerable accuracy estimated 
their location from the information supplied 
Eskimos will be evident from the 
following: On August 8th, 1818, John 
Bushnan (midshipman and clerk of the 
Isabella) with a small party of officers ex- 
plored the island that was named after him 


Ross estimated the latitude of 


by the 


(Figure 6); 


the “Iron Mountains” to be 6 North and 
° ° , . ° es 
their longitude 2 East (given as 22 in 


another place in his narrative) of Bushnan 
Island. Meteorite 
located the largest of the four meteorites that 


Island, on which was 
were found very many vears later, is directly 
north of Bushnan Island to the extent 
. af 
(between centres) of approximately 5. of 


latitude. The three smaller meteorites, of 
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Figure 6:—-Map showing the original location*® of the 
Cape York meteorites and the closest approach of Ross to 
them. The topographical outline of this area—some miles 
east of Cape York—is drawn in accordance with a modern 
Danish map (L. Koch, 1916 and 1923). Ross gives" the 
noon-time positions of his ships and these have been 
plotted relative to Bushnan Island on the assumption that 
the latitude and longitude given by Ross for this island 
(76°04' N and 65°26’ W) refer to the mid-point of the 
island. According to the modern map, the location of the 
mid-point of Bushnan Island is 75°56' N and 64°50’ W, 
with the island at its widest stretches covering 14’ of 
latitude and 12’ of longitude. 


which at least two had been extensively used 
by the Eskimos, were discovered on the 
mainland northeast of Meteorite Island, 
near the shore (Figure 6), in latitudes 10’ 
and 12° north of that of Bushnan Island. 
After Ross’s party had crossed about eleven 
August 8th and reached 
more 


miles of ice on 
Bushnan Island, the men were not 
than seventeen miles from the most distant 
were perhaps within five 
miles of the closest. Ross, 
knowledge of the existence of the iron masses 
when he sent men to Bushnan Island; he 
three 


meteorite, and 
however, had no 


information about the iron 
Eskimo knives con- 


secured 
days later on the 11th. 
taining iron cutting edges were first seen on 
10th, and seen again on 


August were 
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Figure 7:—"Ahnighito”, 


the largest of the three Cape York meteorites found and removed by Robert E. Peary. The 


mass of this specimen is generally considered to be 33-37 tons, although Peary estimated it at 90-100 tons. In any 
case, it is the largest meteorite ‘‘in captivity’’ (a somewhat larger specimen, also a meteorite of the siderite or iron type, 
remains where it fell near Grootfontein in South West Africa). ‘‘Ahnighito’’ and the other two Peary meteorites are 
prized possessions of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, through whose kindness this 


photograph is reproduced. 


August 13th and 14th when the ships were 
about thirteen miles from Bushnan Island. 

For seventy-five vears after the voyage of 
John Ross, one of the objects of several of 
the Arctic expeditions to the north Green- 
land region was the finding of the “Iron 
Mountains””’'*. Although chippings of 
meteoritic iron were obtained from Eskimos 
on occasion, none of the efforts preceding 
that of Peary, which will be described below, 
brought the problem of the location of the 
meteoritic masses any closer to solution than 
had Ross in 1818. 

In 1870 Nordenskiold 
interesting deposits of native iron at Ovifak, 
Disko Island, on the west coast of Greenland 
in latitude 69°N. These masses were regarded 
' and others” as mete- 


discovered most 


. . I 
by their discoverer 
oritic, but their terrestial nature may now 
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be considered as established* '°. The Ovifak 
iron is known to have been used by Green- 
land Eskimos for the cutting edge of knives, 
etc., and it has been suggested'® that all 
knives have been made 


Greenland iron 


from telluric iron. It is certain, however, 
that meteoritic iron was used by the Cape 
York Eskimos and it is doubtful if they were 
aware of the existence of native iron in the 
Disko region’. The 
pressed'* '° that the Eskimos of the Cape 


York region made no use of their natural 


view has been ex- 


supply of iron subsequent to the wintering 
in this locality, in 1849, of the Franklin 
search ship North Star, it being presumed 
that from this time onward they obtained 


what knives, etc., they needed from 


whaling and expedition ships. It has, 


however, been stated in a letter by Hayes” 
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that, in 1861, Eskimos at Port Foulke (near 
the most westerly point of Greenland) were 
still in the habit of visiting Savisavik, near 
Cape York, to obtain iron fragments for 
their knives. 

In May of 1894, Robert E. Peary was 
guided to the site of the Saviksue (great 
irons) by an Eskimo who had informed the 
explorer that he had been there repeatedly. 
On this occasion only one of the meteorites 
the “Woman” this 
mass was surrounded by a large number of 


13 
was actually seen’”; 


pieces of greenish trap rock used by the 
Eskimos, probably for centuries, to chip 
small fragments or flakes of iron from the 
large mass. This iron weighing five to six 
thousand pounds”*'®'* together with a 
the “Dog’’, weighing approxi- 
2, 10, 14,15 __found 


smaller one 
mately a thousand pounds 
ninety-six feet from it were removed by Peary 
and taken to New York City in the summer 
of 1895. the “Tent” or 
“Ahnighito” (Figure 7) partially 
excavated in 1895, hauled and rolled to 
the shore of Meteorite Island in the 
summer of 1896, and successfully, after very 


The largest mass 
was 


great labour, brought on board ship and 
taken to New York in 1897". 

In 1913 Dr. Knud 
by an Eskimo to the site of a fourth large 
meteorite on a headland about six miles to 
the east of that on which Peary found two 
of the group (Figure 6). This mass, known 
as “Savik’’, weighed about seven thousand 


Rasmussen was led 


five hundred pounds*, and had_ been 
used at one time by the Eskimos as a 
source of iron™*'. Although the Eskimo 
who directed Peary to the “Woman” in 
1894 had never seen “‘Savik’’, nor was he 
acquainted with any native who had, he 
and others knew of its existence and were 
aware of its general location’®. There is a 
difference of opinion” '° as to whether the 
natives encountered by Ross in 1818 had 
obtained their iron from “Savik’’, or from 
the “‘Woman’’. The “Woman” has certainly 
been extensively used; it may now be only 
about half its original size'* '. 

It is certainly to be regretted that the 
failure of John Ross in 1818 to find an outlet 


JOHN ROSS AND METEORITES 


from Baffin Bay was not partially offset by 
his discovery of one of the Cape York meteor- 
ites. It is only fair, however, to note that Ross 
subsequently carried out very fruitful work 
in the Canadian Arctic regions. He sailed 
from England in 1829 and returned in 1833 
after important explorations of the coast of 
King William Island and Boothia Peninsula 
had been made. The most noteworthy work 
was carried out by Lieutenant James Clark 
Ross (John Ross’s nephew who had been 
with the 1818 expedition, and later, in 1819- 
27, served under William Edward Parry on 
a number of Arctic voyages) who determined 
the position of the North Magnetic Pole in 
1831. In 1850, than 
seventy years old, John Ross undertook his 


when he was more 


last work in the Arctic when he led an ex- 
pedition sent to Lancaster Sound in search 
of Sir John Franklin. Ross’s age was ap- 
proaching eighty years when he died in 
1856; he had been honoured with a knight- 
hood and had attained the rank of rear- 
admiral. 
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FUNGI 
Photographs and Notes by W. V. CRICH 


Funai are non-flowering plants, the fruit of which occurs in an infinite variety of colours and forms. Some of 


these fruits we call mushrooms and others toadstools. The term mushroom is applied to those forms which we , 
consider edible and the term toadstool to the non-edible forms. These terms, however, have no scientific meaning | 
and there are no general rules by which we can distinguish the edible from the non-edible fungi. The fruiting 
part of the toadstool is attached to an extensive mass of white threads or mycelium, which is the vegetative part | 


of the plant. 


FLY AGARIC (above) 
Amanita muscaria 

THESE beautiful specimens of the amanita family were found growing on Bonaventure Island, along the path 
leading to the Gannet ledges, during the month of July. They occur almost anywhere, however—along roadsides, 
at the margins of woods; under pine trees seems to be a favourite spot. And they occur at any time from June until 
the first frost 

The fly agaric is by far the handsomest and mos conspicuous plant of the genus, with its large cap from 
four to six inches across varying in colour from deep orange-red to yellow. As the fruiting body ages, these colours 
fade to a pale yellow. This fungus is widely distributed and, unfortunately, is deadly poisonous 

Its name, fly agaric, I believe, was applied to it because at one time the brightly coloured caps were 


placed in saucers and covered with water in order to rid a room of flies. 
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VELVET-FOOT COLLYBIA 
Collybia velutipes 


THe velvet-foot collybia pictured here was found growing on the under side of a small, dead branch 
lying on the ground. In spite of the fact that it emerged on the wrong side of the branch, it was able to pro- 
duce its fruit in the orthodox position, with the cap on top protecting the spore-bearing gills underneath it. 
This plant is found in dense clusters on the decaying wood of stumps and dead branches, or sometimes on 
the decaying wood of live trees. October and November are the months when it is at its best. Cold weather 
seems to have no effect on it and it is often found flourishing after a killing frost. It is edible, and it can be 
recognized by its dark, velvety stem, its sticky cap, its tan gills, and its habitat. 





BEAR'S-HEAD HYDNUM 
Hydnum caput-ursi 


Tunis snow-white fungus grows on dead trees and on fallen, decaying logs. It is a plant of rare beauty, 
occurring in clumps of irregular shape. It is edible and is generally found during September and October. 
It belongs to the teeth-bearing fungi and the fruiting body consists of tiers of dainty, pendulous, soft prickles, 
or teeth, resembling tiny icicles hanging downward from the surface of a miniature frozen waterfall. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 

Douglas Leechman, who lives in Ottawa, 
was born in London and educated in Eng- 
land, Egypt and Switzerland. After service 
in World War I he attended the University 
of Washington where he took courses in 
anthropology. Dr. Leechman is archaeolo- 
gist of the National Museum of Canada, 
having been in the Division of Anthropology 
of the Museum for more than twenty years. 
His archaeological field trips have taken him 
several times to the Eastern Arctic, the 
central prairies and the Yukon. Dr. 
Leechman is the author of several books and 
numerous articles. His latest book, Indian 
Summer, was recently published by The 


Ryerson Press. , 4, y 


Lyn and Richard Harrington travel to all 
parts of the Dominion and record the many 
aspects of the Canadian scene in story and 


picture. ° * ‘ 


H. Thomson Rich was born in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, of English-Scottish parents, and 
educated at Williston Academy and Dart- 
mouth College. He is a veteran of World 
Wars I and II. For two years of his army 
service during the last war Captain Rich 
was stationed at Chabua, Assam, on the 
Ledo Road, where he was in charge of bring- 
ing supplies up the Brahmaputra River 
from Calcutta, a thousand miles away. Cap- 
tain Rich made many expeditions into the 
jungle, in the line of duty and to hunt tigers, 
becoming well acquainted with certain of 
the hill tribes. He returned to the United 
States in 1946 and resumed his writing 
career. Captain Rich’s book More Than 
Mere Living was published in 1940 by the 
McGraw-Hill Company of New York. 

* * * 

R. P. Graham was born in Ottawa and 
received his early education in that city. He 
graduated in chemistry from Queen’s Uni- 
versity and then did post-graduate work at 
Columbia University where he was awarded 
his A.M. and Ph.D. In 1942 he joined the 
Department of Chemistry at McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton. Dr. Graham is active 
in the Chemical Institute of Canada, and 
has published papers in several scientific 


journals. At present he is writing a textbook 
on chemistry for university students. 

. 2s a4 

Anson B. Cutts’ particular interests are in 

arts history and architecture. After graduat- 
ing from Yale University he continued his 
studies at Cambridge University, where he 
obtained a First in History of Art, and at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in France. He com- 
bined editing with his art interests, at 
different times being on the staff of ““Master 
Builder’, London, ““Time”, New York, and 
“Pacific Art Review”. After war service in 
the United States Army Mr. Cutts accepted 
an appointment as instructor in fine arts at 
Menie College, afterwards becoming assist- 
ant professor at the University of Minnesota. 
In 1948 he was art critic and Sunday editor 
of the “New Haven Register”. At present 
Mr. Cutts is living in California and working 
on a book. He has published numerous 
articles on architecture and art history in 
English, Canadian and United States 
periodicals. * * * 

ERRATA 
In the October 1949 issue the following corrections 
should be noted: 
Page 141: in the fifteenth line from the bottom of the 
first column the date should read 1859—that is, ““The 
Globe newspaper in 1859. . .”” 
Page 150: the caption to the photograph on page 151 
should read: Fluid catalytic cracking unit, which has a 
capacity of 11,000 barrels daily, at Imperial Oil's 
Montreal East refinery. Fluid catalytic cracking is one 
of the latest developments in refining and produces 
high octane gasoline. 
Page 153: in the third line of the second column the 
figure should read 1,150. 
Page 183: in the list of articles, the twenty-fourth, 


“Canada’s Northernmost Island’ was published in 
June 1935, not September 1936. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Islands to Windward 
by Carleton Mitchell 


Van Nostrand, Toronto, $15.50 


Now this is how a book on the West Indies should 
be written! 

It is a straightforward account of a winter cruise in 
the 45-foot Mitchell, the 
author, as skipper; Zib, his wife, in the galley and, on 


occasion, at the helm; and Al Nelson, a professional, 


yacht Carib with Carleton 


who stood the other watches 

There are maps, large and small, so you can get your 
bearings; there is a full index, so you can find what you 
want quickly; there is a well-arranged table of con 
tents, which reveals the author’s plan of campaign at 
a glance; and there are photographs, in black and white 
and in colour, and every last one of them is good 
Good because it was chosen from several hundred 
others, good because it is the work of a skilled profes- 
sional photographer (the author), good because it 
actually illustrates the subject 

Mechanically, the book is worthy of the text. The 
type is large and clear, the margins are ample, the 
paper is good, there are but few slips, and the cuts are 
well made and reproduced All the four-colour work is 
in register, and the binding is intended to bind, not 
to loose. 

It takes more than a competent printer and a clear 
brain to make a first-rate book, however. There is still 
the style to be considered, that intangible factor which 
reveals the author for what he really is. Here we meet 
a pleasant fellow writing about pleasant things and 
quite obviously enjoying it. He tells us that he has at 
last mastered the “deductive method of navigation”, 
recondite, he points out, that “it never 
appears books”. All the 
intended for the yachtsman are kept in the proper 


place, a series of appendices back aft. Some landsmen 


an art so 


in the text technicalities 


may find the stretches of sailing between the islands 
rather slow, but a yachtsman will want to skip the 
islands and get back to sea 

Here, quite clearly, is a man who has a feeling for 
how a yacht should be handled and a book too. He has 
fun with Carib, he has fun with his navigation, and 
still more fun with his writing 

Expensive ? Yes, of course. Most really good things 
are. Nevertheless no small boat should dream of cruis 
ing the West Indies without a copy, and every public 
library where English is used will need one too 

DOUGLAS LEECHMAN 


The Mackenzie 
by Leslie Roberts 
Clarke, Irwin & Co., Toronto, 83.50 
In the sub-title of an article Mr. Roberts wrote for 
The Canadian Author and Bookman in June, 1948, he 
said “stake out your own territory and take care that 


you know more about it, and can write about it more 


X 


graphically than anyone else’. That is excellent advice, 
yet in The Mackenzie, a book in the Rivers of America 
series, we find it assumed that reindeer and caribou are 
two different animals (p. 20); the Indian outlook on 
trade and economics seems to be misunderstood (p. 23); 
reference is made to the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
in 1763 (p. 88), though 
1900's 


“eastern arctic” 
as far north till the early 


forts in the 
there none 


Rampart House seems to be subject of a misapprehen 


were 
sion and, on the same page (p. 1382), La Pierre’s House 
is referred to as “Pierre’s House”. 

It is not only in such slips as these that the book is 
disappointing. Actually, the author seems to have 
found it difficult to write. The style is occasionally dull 
and uninteresting; at other times, an even graver 
defect, it is affected and the author strives after a word 
which, he hopes, will help to brighten things up a bit 
One gets the impression that he was hard put to it to 
find enough material, so he filled up with a good deal 
which is of dubious pertinence Minute details of the 
negotiations between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
its rivals; more minute details of who flew whom where 
and when, and discussions of the Alaska Highway, 
scem to be stuffing rather than meat 

Thoreau MacDonald’s line drawings add a 


deal to the interest and beauty of the publication. His 


great 


work, as always, shows an enviable appreciation and 
sympathetic understanding of the Canadian North 

I had looked forward to reviewing this book 
most pleasant anticipations, but they were not fulfilled 
If you know the Mackenzie, you'll find it disappointing; 
if you don’t, I'm afraid you may find it dull. The topic 
is an excellent one. This is certainly one of the great 


with 


rivers of America and it deserves a great book, but that 


book has still to be written 
Dovuctas LEEcHMAN 


The Sugar Islands 
by Alee Waugh 
Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, 83.25 

Probably most readers are, by now, aware of the 
difficulties in which book publishers find themselves 
The cost of setting type, of press-work, of binding, of 
paper, in fact of all the materials and processes necessary 
to the production of a book, has risen greatly, so greatly 
in fact as to imperil the book publishing business as we 
know it 

The obvious suggestion is to charge more for books, 
but then people won't, or can’t, buy them. Produce 
cheaper books then. That's not a very good suggestion 
either, looks like a 


cheap book and people are reluctant to buy them too 


because a cheap hook usually 
Very well, then, publish only books which are almost 
sure to sell so well as to be profitable. An excellent idea 
but that would mean that many first rate manuscripts 
would never be published at all. 

No. You may be sure that if there were an easy way 
out the publishers would have found it by now. So far 


they have not. One thing I do feel sure of, however, is 
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that the solution tried in this particular book is not a 
happy one 

Here is a book on the West Indies, and there are no 
illustrations. We all know that half-tones are expensive 
and add greatly to the cost of a book. Yes, and they add 
greatly to its saleability too. And there is no index 
An index is not very expensive, nor is it absolutely 
needed in such a book as this, though it would have been 
useful, especially as the Table of Contents is not a 
particularly usable substitute. Nor is there any map 
of the area under discussion, though the end-papers 
are invitingly blank. Maps are rather expensive to 
prepare, but they add a lot to books with geographical 
interests. So the publishers saved money in three 
ways: cuts, index, maps; but they gave us an inferior 
product as a result; inferior, that is, to what the book 
would have been with these features added 

However, the mechanics of publishing are only half 
the battle, and the second half at that. The book has 
to be written first. This one, I fecl, was written too 
hurriedly. The “attack” seems confused, and the 
half-hearted parallel between the West Indies and 
Tahiti does nothing to lessen the confusion and appears 
rather pointless 

The an cdotes which make up most of the matter 
are of the type that may be picked up in most out of 
the way places and seem rather the raw materials of 
what might have been a much better book it it were 
better integrated. Although much of it is most readable, 
as a whole it leaves one disappointed 

Chapter Ten, “The Islands One by One”, comes 
much closer to what the average reader, and most 
especially the tourist, would rather have had offered to 
him. Then, indeed, he would have been tempted to 
carry a copy of it in his bag and to refresh his mind 
concerning each of the islands as he came to it 


DovuGcias LeeEcHMAN 


Indian Summer 
by Douglas Leechman 
rhe Ryerson Press, Toronto, $2.75 

his is anthropology without tears. If you had never 
heard of anthropology you would still enjoy thes 
sympathetic tales of Indians and their ways. When you 
had finished the book (which would probably be not 
long after you began it, for the tales swing along with an 
easy lilt) you would know a good deal about how the 
Indians lived and something of their legends. The 
chapters are divided into two sections, “Indians I Have 
Known” and “Tales They Have Told Me™. The 
division is immaterial since the known Indians also 
have their tales to tell to one whom they accept as a 
friend and the second section includes Indian activities 
in which the writer took part One short anecdote about 
an Eskimo in northern Labrador has crept into a book 
that is otherwise devoted to Indians of the far west. The 
attractive drawings of some of the Indians by Langdon 
Kihn add greatly to one’s pleasure in reading about 


them 


The book is written with a simplicity that impresses 
forcibly, and it reveals in every chapter the writer's 
deep understanding of his subject and his affection for 
his Indian friends. There is pathos in the tales that 
brings sadness and heart-searching for in so many 
instances they tell of “last things”, a story that will 
never again be told to a circle of listening Indians, a 
drum that will never again be beaten, a custom that 
will never again be invoked, and one wonders uneasily if 
the ways of the white man which have been forced 
upon the Indian can level the balance against the ways 
and beliefs of which he has been deprived 

There are all too few scientists who can bring their 
chosen subject from the museum, which is not to say 
that it is dull but that its appeal is to the few, and 
present it as a human and attractive reality which the 
many can appreciate, as does Dr. Leechman. In this 
book there is a great deal of information, descriptions 
of implements and how they were used, of customs and 
the function they fulfilled, but never does it obtrude 
upon the stories which fall easily upon the ear. The 
layman reads and enjoys, unconscious of the scientific 
background. This is a book that should find a place on 


many a gift list 


M.B 


Bibliography of Place Name Literature, United 
States, Canada, Alaska and Newfoundland 
by R. B. Sealock and P. H. Seely 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1948. $4.50 
THe stupy or place names is an intriguing subject 
which has received much attention in many of the 
countries of Europe. It is a study which is compara 
tively new to North America. In England the long 
established Place-Name Society has prepared for each 
county complete surveys of the different place names, 
their meanings and origins. A student requiring informa 
tion on the place names of a particular area, or study 
ing a particular type of place name has only to consult 
these works. In the United States and Canada there 
are, as yet, no adequate dictionaries of place names, 
and to quote Miss Seely and Mr. Sealock “‘less than a 
dozen states have comprehensive and scholarly guides 
to the origin of the meaning of the names within the 
state. It is necessary to refer to many scattered articles 
and ephemeral publications when comparing similar 
names in several states or determining the meaning of 
a particular name.” To overcome this difficulty the 
authors have compiled a bibliography of the articles, 
publications, periodicals, gazetteers and manuscripts 
concerned with place names, which are available in 
libraries and historical societies throughout North 
America. The arrangement of the bibliography, after a 
general section on the United States, is alphabetical by 
states, followed by a general section on Canada and the 
provinces arranged alphabetically. Annotations about 


the information contained in the different literature 


XI 
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and a detailed index make this bibliography one of 
great value. 

Miss Seely and Mr. Sealock point out that one pur- 
pose of their bibliography is to “indicate the states and 
subjects which need extended research and study”. 
New York State has the longest list of references num- 
bering over a hundred, whilst some of the newer states 
such as California, Washington and Oregon have a 
considerable amount of literature. The poorest refer- 
ence list is that for Delaware. One gazeteer is listed 
only. 

The study of place names is of great interest to 
scholar and layman alike, and now that a complete 
bibliography of place name literature has been com- 
piled it is to be hoped that much use will be made of it. 

M. B. Biro. 
* * * 


The Canoe and You 
by Ronald H. Perry 
(J. M. Dent, Toronto, $1.25) 

This little book is an important and valuable addition 
to the scanty literature of the canoe. It is surprising 
that a craft so intimately tied up with the early history 
of North America has received so little attention, but 
the number of books devoted to it could be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Included are a short historical 
sketch, a description of modern types of canoes, instruc- 
tions in the care and use of the canoe, methods of 
rescuing people who have turned turtle or met with 
other canoeing difficulties, and a handy series of tests 
in canoeing skill. The needs of beginners are considered, 
and the interest of the more advanced canoeist is not 
neglected either. The drawings by Carter B. Storr 
clarify the instructions and add to the book’s usefulness 
and interest. It is the right book for every summer 
cottage or camp where canoes are in use. 

DovuGias LEECHMAN. 


* * * 


Norway in Maps 
by Tore Sund and Arel Somme 
(Bergen, A. S. John Greigs, Boktrykkeri, 1947) 

Our Society has lately received the first of the series 
of Geographical Monographs published by the Nor- 
wegian Technical Institute. It consists of (A) a portfolio 
of nineteen topographical maps, along with (B) a 
Text-volume with Analyses of the maps and (C), 
Sketch-maps and photographs. The three parts are 
admirably produced, convenient in size and light in 
weight, so that a traveller could easily carry them in 
his knapsack. 

The maps, text and photographs deal with a selec- 
tion of characteristic regions of the country which 
together give a remarkable picture of Norwegian geog- 
raphy and geology. The topographic sheets issued by 
the old-established Geographical Survey of Norway 
form the basis of the painstaking work of the authors, 
who had the assistance also of various teachers and 


institutions interested in their enterprise, which they 
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undertook chiefly to help students and teachers of 
geography in secondary schools. 

As we are told that the form of the Norwegian text 
is mainly due to Tore Sund who has treated the phys- 
ical-geographical phenomena, we may assume that the 
translation into English is the work of Axel Somme 
who has dealt chiefly with the human geography and 
is responsible for most of the excellent text-maps. The 
thoroughness of the analysis of each map-area in the 
text-volume is copiously supplemented by the numerous 
well-executed geological maps and block-diagrams, soil 
and population and regional industry maps, as well as 
city plans. The photographs, too, are especially valu- 
able, showing as they do the rich regional variations 
of “our extended country”, as Somme so aptly calls 
his beloved land. He hopes that the English edition 
will be of use in lectures on Norway in High Schools 
and Universities, and also in preparation of study 
tours in Norway. It would be hard to imagine a better 
guide for the fortunate student who can actually plan 
a trip to this glorious country. We agree with Axel 
Somme’s suggestion that a study of the maps will 
give both teachers and students some compensation 
for the impressions and experiences that only travel- 
ling can give. We would like to add that even a rapid 
scanning of the work impresses one with the remark- 
ably high standard of geographical study evidently 
prevailing in Norwegian secondary schools. 

F. E. Forsey. 


* + + 


The Lungfish, the Dodo, and the Unicorn 
by Willy Ley 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $5.00) 

Though the lungfish still lives, the dodo is dead, and 
the unicorn never existed. Those are facts most people 
are already familiar with. Willy Ley, however, takes us 
farther into the realms of zoological fancy and specu- 
lation. He shows that the kraken certainly does exist, 
and that the “sea serpent” (whatever it may prove to 
be) almost certainly does too. But are there dinosaurs 
still in the swamps of Central Africa ? And what was 
the dragon of the Ishtar Gate ? And what about that 
strange beast from Easter Island, the niuhi? 

This seems to me the kind of book that one likes to 
have at one’s elbow for an occasional perusal, rather 
than one to be read at a sitting. It makes the interests 
and problems of the zoologist a good deal clearer and 
more intelligible to the layman than they were before 
and stimulates a lively interest in the dark corners of 
the globe and their inhabitants. 

DovuGias LEECHMAN. 


* * * 


Historic Backgrounds of British Columbia 
by T. A. Rickard 
(The Author, Victoria, $3.50) 
Here, in a single volume, are the more significant of 
those thousands of factors, culled from a hundred books, 
combined to make British Columbia 
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what it is. No part of the world, no era in its history, 
can be understood without a consideration of the long 
series of interlinked causes and effects which have been 
responsible for it, but it is seldom that an author with 
the necessary scholarship, industry, and devotion to 
his subject has been found to reveal these causes and 
effects to the student and the general reader. 

The backgrounds of the aborigines and of the suc- 
cessive waves of Russian, Spanish, American, and 
English merchants, explorers, adventurers, and officials 
is presented here in an easy and readable style, and 
with a number of illuminating plates. Dr. Rickard’s 
book is one which will long remain the basic authority 
in its field. 

DouGcias LEECHMAN. 


To The Arctic 
by Jeannette Mirsky 
(Ryerson Press, Toronto, $5.50) 

This is a comprehensive one-volume history of Arctic 
exploration. Introducing the text, the great Arctic 
pioneer Vilhjalmur Stefansson styles it “both fascinating 
to read and the best history of northern exploration so 
far written.” First issued in 1934 under the title “To 
the North’, it had to be withdrawn due to possible libel 
action by the late Dr. Frederick Cook, described in 
the book as a man gifted with too powerful an imagina- 
tion. The work was too timely and too valuable to 
remain long in limbo, and is now republished with some 
corrections and additions. 

The nebulous records of Greek and Viking receive 
mention, but the story really begins with the attempt 
at a North East passage by Willoughby and Chancellor 
in 1553, and the journeys North West by Frobisher and 
by Davis (three voyages each) in 1576-8 and 1585-7 
respectively. The search for a northern passage to 
Cathay continued to be the mainspring of Arctic 
discovery until the present century. Another strong 
motive, also commercial, proved immediately profitable, 
paying rich dividends as early as the seventeenth 
century, and whale-oil greased the routes to the 
Arctic for at least 200 years. 

But there is no blubber about Miss Mirsky’s history. 
She has successfully boiled down a gargantuan mass of 
material into a clearly organized account which is 
always interesting and frequently exciting. Her work 
is notably factual, supported by frequent quotation 
from the original journals of the explorers. She em- 
phasizes the expeditions which have contributed most, 
and she describes the essentials of each expedition. 

I would refer particularly to her very stirring story 
of the Franklin search. It is one of those remarkable 
paradoxes in history that Franklin’s last expedition, 
itself a tragic failure, is responsible more than any 
other single event for extending our knowledge of the 
far north. There is high poetic justice in the fact that 


a man who had devoted a lifetime to Arctic exploration 
and himself had accomplished so much, should by his 
death at the age of sixty-one by the instrument of 
even greater achievements. 

No less than forty search parties set out to find the 
missing men during the ten years after 1847, with 
far-reaching geographical results. Always it was the 
faith and courage of Lady Jane Franklin and her own 
personal efforts that kept the search going. In the end, 
having already spent most of her fortune in four other 
independent expeditions, she hazarded all she could 
raise for a final attempt. In July 1857, the 177-ton 
steam yacht For left England with a complement of 
only twenty-five men and officers, the latter all 
volunteers. Striking one of the worst seasons on record, 
the tiny vessel was frozen in the ice-pack of Melville 
Bay, in which if drifted 1,385 miles away from its goal 
before being released the following April. Undeterred, 
they turned back and reached the tip of the Boothia 
Peninsula, where they wintered. In the early spring 
of 1859 they not only learned the fate of Franklin’s 
party but “completed the discovery of the coastline 
of North America’. This exploit forms an important 
part of the heritage of the Canadian North and ranks 
high in the history of human endeavour. Jeannette 
Mirsky’s thirty-page tale of the Franklin search should 
be compulsory reading in the educational program of 
every Canadian province. 

Watiace R. Joyce. 





HELP WANTED MALE 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA CIVIL SERV- 
ICE REQUIRES a GEOGRAPHER — (for 
the Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C.). 





SALARY $3,984 rising to $4,584 per 
annum (including current Cost-of-Living 
Bonus). 


DUTIES Under direction, to plan and 
carry Out studies of the geography of B.C., 
including climate, physiography, the avail- 
ability, uses and protection of resources, etc. 
QUALIFICATIONS Graduation and 
post-graduate training from a recognized 
University in Geography or related subject; 
thorough knowledge of geography of Canada 
and B.C., and of methods used in geographical 
studies; experience in geographical work or 
related experience, preferably in northern 
areas of B.C.; able to prepare reports; super- 
visory ability. 

Candidates must be British subjects under the 
age of 45, except in the case of ex-service men, 
who are given preference. Application Forms 
obtainable from the B.C. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Weiler Building, Victoria, or 636 
Burrard Street, Vancouver, to be returned to 
the Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Victoria, NOT LATER THAN NOVEMBER 
26th, 1949, 
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Native Trees of Canada 
Phe King’s Printer, Ottawa, $1.50 
his is the fourth edition of Bulletin 61 of the 
Dominion Forest Service and by far the most useful 
and most attractive. It is greatly enlarged, far better 
illustrated, and thoroughly revised. The new distribu- 
tion maps, in two colours, are a decided mprovement 
and so are the coloured plates The Native Trees of 
Canada takes its rightful place beside such classics as 
the Birds of Canada and the Indians of Canada 
Dovucias LEECHMAN 
* * * 

rhe Bella Coola Indians 

by T. F 


University of Toronto Press, $15 


McILwratru 


It has been said that an anthropologist is in a 
predicament similar to that of the heir to an estate 
who, as he reads the will, sees the ink fading before his 
eyes, and realizes that he can not finish reading it 
before the last traces have vanished 

In 1922, when T. F. Mecllwraith paid his first visit 
to the Bella Coola Indians, on the west coast of British 
Columbia, he found that many of the old customs and 
ceremonies were already forgotten. In 1923, the native 
culture had broken down to such an extent that there 
was but one man living who knew the songs and rituals 
well enough to act as announcer. 

Trained as he was in the English school of anthropo 
logy, McIlwraith entered fully into the life of the people 
An intimacy sprang up between him and Captain 
Schooner which led to his official adoption by this 
Indian, which greatly 


prominent and respected 


strengthened MclIlwraith’s position in the village 
As he had already recorded many of the ceremonial 
songs, it was only natural that he should be asked to 
assist as prompter, a very necessary office considering 
the length and bewildering complexity of the ceremonial 
performances. This position gave him advantages such 
as an outsider could never hope to obtain and, as a 
result, we have here a detailed and sympathetic 
account of such things as the potlatch, the winter 
ceremonial dances, and the rituals accompanying birth, 
adolescence, marriage, and death. Not only is the 
account detailed and sympathetic, it is also most 
revealing for although, as the author himself admits, 
he may be wrong here and there, the total impression 
gained is such that, for the first time, we can in a sense 
look at these matters through the eyes of a Bella 
Coola rather than through those of a white man. 
This, perhaps more than anything else, this consi- 
deration of ritual, myth, and religion from the 
standpoint of one who “belongs” rather than from that 
of an outsider, makes these two volumes of outstanding 
value. That they are by far the most scholarly and 
competent study of a native group ever written in 
Canada there can be no doubt, and it is all too clear to 
us that in gaining a good museum man and university 
professor, Canada has lost an amazingly able field 


ethnologist. 
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No matter how long one works in the field, there is 
never time to get eve rything recorded, and in this case 
material culture has received but scant attention, 
except as information was acquired in the course of 
other inquiries. Nor was any study made of the 
language in itself, though a long and valuable vocabu 
lary was compiled while recording myths and other 
material 

Among the interesting results of the investigation 
is the discovery of a form of polyandry. In the old days, 
if a chief had but one daughter, he might marry her to a 
son in each of several families, thus securing her social 
prestige by a series of important alliances. Such a wif 
would live in the home of each husband in turn, her 
other husbands temporarily forming part of his house 
hold and acting as his followers. Children born of such 
a plural marriage were considered equally the offspring 
of each husband, and were looked upon as being 
unusually fortunate, being related to so many influential 
people. 

Mcllwraith’s deep affection for the people he knew 
so well is evident throughout the book. He deplores 
the collapse of the old culture, well though he knows how 
inevitable it is. The prohibition of the potlatelr he is 
inclined to regard as almost calamitous, but he is by 
no means blind to its undesirable aspects 

It would be interesting to know what opinion the 
Bella Coola themselves will form of this analysis of their 
dying culture. Unfortunately many of those mentioned 
are dead, for some twenty-five years have elapsed 
between the gathering of the data and their publication 

The older and more philosophically inclined of these 
people will undoubtedly be pleased and gratified to 
see that the white man has made some belated efforts 
to preserve the memory of things which, to the Bella 
Coola at least, were venerable, even sacred, and which 
they saw all too clearly were on their way to oblivion 
What a queer mixture of forces drives us, forcing us to 
destroy with one hand those things which we strive to 
preserve with the other 
book is one of which the 


Press may well be proud 


Typographically the 
University of Toronto 
The title page is a most attractive and dignified job 
of type-setting and the line drawing of a Bella Coola 
mask, by Catherine McEwen, is most appropriate 
The illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced, 
and would please even the critical eye of the late 
Harlan I. Smith, of the National Museum of Canada, 
who took many of the photographs. How pleased he 
would have been to know that, at last, ““Mac’s manu 
script” is out 

The two volumes are so fat that holding one up to 
read it becomes tiring; the alternative would have been 
to make three or four volumes, thereby increasing the 
cost of an already expensive undertaking 

One can but wish that more such studies might 
appear; perhaps they will, from the pen of some 
student inspired by MclIlwraith’s teaching and example 

Dovucias LeecuMan 
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